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Drawing by Peter Rice who designed the Glyndebourne Production. 


IAN WALLACE » KURT GESTER x GERAINT EVANS 
FRITZ OLLENDORFF x ELAINE MALBIN x MURRAY DICKIE 
GLYNDEBOURNE FESTIVAL ORCHESTRA conducted by JOHN PRITCHARD 

The 1954 Glyndebourne Production 


ALP 1223 
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The Imhof Reflexian loudspeaker enclosure shown with the Imhof Trolleygram 


They are designed to house High Fidelity equipment 
for those with critical ears and discerning eyes. 





the Imhof Trolleygram and Reflexian Loudspeakers ~ 


made for each other 


This handsome pair, custom built from fine materials by craftsmen, 
are solidly constructed on scientific principles. The Imhof Trolley- 
gram and Reflexian loudspeaker blend easily with both traditional 
and contemporary interiors. Finished in two-tone sapele 
mahogany, they will house a complete high fidelity system. Flexibly 
and conveniently, the Trolleygram glides easily on Shepherd 
castors, thus making armchair control possible—as never before ! 
Items of equipment can be purchased singly and installed in your 
own home by Imhof’s High Fidelity Service who also offer impartial 
advice on the best equipment for your needs. 


Here are prices of equipments suitable for the Trolleygram and Reflexian : 
LOUDSPEAKERS : TANNOY DIRECT RADIATOR UNIT in Reflexian, 32 gns. ; 
TANNOY DUAL CONCENTRIC with CROSSOVER in Reflexian, 46 gns. 
AMPLIFIERS : PYEPF9I,28 gns ; PRE-AMPLIFIER PF9la, I2gns. s ACOUSTICAL 
QUAD Il, 40 gns.; MATCHING QUAD TUNER, £28; LEAK TL/I0, 27 gns. 
MOTORS : GARRARD TRANSCRIPTION, Model 301, £25 3s. 6d. ; CONNOIS- 
SEUR 3-SPEED (variable), £25 15s. 6d. ; COLLARO "TRANSCRIPTION, model 
2000, £13 9s. 6d. ; GARRARD RC90 AUTOCHANGER, £22 9s. Od. 
ome moa are Qovther items of equipment available from our comprehensive 
i-Fi range : 
AMPLIFIERS : Leak TL/12, £45 3s. Od. ; Pamphonic 1002, £42. ; as Alo, 
£29 10s. Od. ; Rogers RD Junior, £25. ; Rogers Minor Il, £12 ‘ITs. 6d.; E.A.R. 
Mullard ‘s- 10, £18 18s. Od. 
LOUDSPEAKERS. Chassis: Tannoy [5 in. Dual-concentric, £33 10s. Od. 
Tannoy 12 in. Dual-concentric, £27 10s. Od. ; Wharfedale WI5CS, £17 10s. Od. ; 
Wharfedale WI2CS, £9 15s. Od. ; Wharfedale Super 12/CS/AL, £17 10s. Od. ; 
Wharfedale Super 8/CS/AL, £6 13s. 3d. ; Goodmans Axiom 150 Il, £10 5s. 6d. ; 
Goodmans Axiom 102, £9 18s. 2d. Enclosures : Pamphonic Victor, £57 15s. Od. ; 
Tannoy York, £61 19s. Od. ; Tannoy Canterbury Dual-concentric, £48 6s. Od. ; 
Tannoy Canterbury Direct Radiator, £31 0s. bs Rogers Corner Horn, 
= _ = ; Wharfedale RJ Cabinet, £9 10s. ; Sound Sales Phase Inverter, 
s 
MOTORS : Collaro 2010, £18 12s. Od. ; Collaro AC3/554, £8 18s. 6d. 
PICK-UPS: Leak Dynamic, £20 19s. 9d.; Tannoy Cartridge in B-J arm, 
£13 13s. Od. ; Collaro Transcription, £5 2s. 6d. ; B-J arm, £2 19s. Lid. 
TUNERS : Chapman S6BS, £44 Os. Od. ; Chapman S5, £21 6s. 8d. ; Chapman 














man FM 

SAScOd GABGNOUTS ? Geisote Typo 8 for tousepeshers,, Tyme trone, penal The Imhof Trolleygram Mk III, The Imhof Reflexian loudspeaker 
£6 6s. Od. ; IM-Unit Type Il for Amplifiers or Tuner units, £6 6s. Od. ; IM-Unit designed for the Pye PF9I incorporates high fidelity wide 
Type Ill Transcription Player Cabinet with lift lid, £6 6s. Od. amplifier and control unit, range units, and uses a new reflex 
but will house any of the design. Heavily lagged and braced, 
current amplifiers, together and styled to match the Trolley- 
IT M H with associated equipment gram. Standard model, 32 gns. 
O F S (e.g. pick-up, radio unit, etc.) Fitted with Tannoy dual-concentric 
Price exc. equipment, 25 gns unit, 46 gns. Cabinet only, 15 gns. 

immediate delivery ! Delivery from stock ! 

Write for further datails or call in at our showrooms. You may order-by-post with confidence. 

The Imhof Trolleygram and Reflexian enclosure are available only from Alfred Imhof Ltd. 112-116 New Oxford St. London WC.! Tel: Museum 7878 (20 lines( 
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The mark may be new, but the bit that counts is ten years old this year. 

For ten years ffrr has given Decca absolute supremacy in the field. of sound 
recording and, come what may, it will always do so. ffrr is just whens it says it is: 
full frequency range recording —the recording of the full range of frequencies audible 
to the human ear. Link this with Decca experience, imagination and determination 


and the result is, without the least doubt, the finest record in the world. 


78 7.p.m., 45 1.p.m., extended play (45 r.p.m.), long playing and medium play (33% 1.p.m.) 
or 
de 


full frequency range records 


iS. 
ic 
iS. 
THE DECCA RECORD COMPANY LIMITED, I-3 BRIXTON ROAD, LONDON, 5.W.9 
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ASSiMiL is ideal for business or pleasure. 


ASSiIMiL LANGUAGE COURSES 


| am interested in [] Records [_] Books 


Name 


The GRAMOPHONE April, 1955 


Essential for the SAFE STORAGE, SIMPLE REFERENCE 
and HANDY CARRIAGE OF GRAMOPHONE RECORDS. 








Wide assortment of sizes and colours. Write for 
GRAMOPHONE Illustrated Catalogue, and Name and Address 
RECORD of nearest Retailer. 
CASES HENRY ELWIN LTD 


ii YA oe Mokers of Top Quality Record Cases (including Long Playing) 


5 ee ye: 
Rae 4 5 


bums, Cabinets, and Covers 


NOTTINGHAM (Dept. M1) 


A ee ee ee ee 


THE EASY ASSiMal. way 


Sit down with the Assimil course in or preferably a combination of Books 
the quiet of your own room, give and Records, give you a thoroughly 
the language 15 minutes aday — about practical and satisfying means of home 
_ the time it takes to smoke a cigarette study. Assimil has been for over a 
| in three months you will have a good quarter of a century recognised on 
| practical knowledge of your selected the Continent as the easiest and 
anguage. Assimil is a vital method most modern method of learning 
that teaches you languages as they are languages. It is a great success. Try it, 


OOO: 





RS SP ate} 


ASSIMiL (England), Dept. A.314, 10 Pembridge 
Square, London, W.2. Phone BAYswater 5131. 
Please send, without obligation, your Free Brochure on 


in French, Italian, Spanish, German, Russian, English 


<=: spoken, without the drudgery of and you will become an enthusiast. 


learning by heart. Assimil books alone 





ASSiMiL OFFER COMPLETE COURSES IN 


FRENCH, ITALIAN, SPANISH, 
GERMAN, RUSSIAN, ENGLISH 


Courses are also available for those whose 





Address 


native tongue is not English. 











APRIL 


Easy terms available for all th courses 








ASI9 
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Like its predecessor, the QUAD II embodies 
outstanding features anticipating trends in both amplifier 
and associated equipment design. The importance of these features 
will be apparent to all who have followed the growth of 
high quality reproduction in recent years. 
The criterion, as always, is that the reproduced sound shall 
be the closest approach to the original—that the enjoyment and 
appreciation of music may be unimpeded. This is reflected 
throughout the electrical and mechanical design. It is 
reflected, too, in the straightforward and logical system of 
control, achieved without the sacrifice of a single refinement 
or adjustment capable of contributing to the final objective. 
The QUAD II for convenience of installation, is constructed 
in two units—the main amplifier and the control unit. 
Each is complementary to the other, offering in complete 
form the best which present techniques can devise. 

















A filter entirely separate from the treble control is now generally recognised 
as indispensable in a high quality amplifier. The value of this feature was 
demonstrated in the QUAD I amplifier, and in its successor we have followed 
4 - the logical course of extending the scope of the filters to provide, a ‘** cut off 
slope ’’ continuously variable from level response to —50db per octave, and 
in addition this may be operated from frequencies of 5 kc/s, 7 kc/s or 


10 kc/s by the turn of a switch. 








Send for further details and Booklet to :— 





ES 


COUSTICAL | 
HUNTINGDON, HUNTS. Telephone: HUNTINGDON 36! 


MANUFACTURING CO LTO 
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NEXT TIME you feel the urge for music, 
take a bus or train to Sloane Square 
and explore The Gramophone Shop. 
We've a stock of the newest records 
which makes almost any journey 
necessary and a display of gramo- 
phones, radios, tape recorders and 
television receivers to suit every ear 
and eye. 


130 SLOANE STREET, 





Musieal Ride 


The Gram@phone Shop 


LONDON, 


Come by bus (II, 19, 22, 46, 137) or by Underground to Sloane Square Station—just round the corner. 


Our staff of charming assistants 
have a quietly fanatical keenness to 
find the records you want ; and any 
record not in stock they’ll get for you 
in 24 hours or less. If you live too far 
away to come and see us, send your 
order by surface mail, air mail or 
pigeon. We have a By-Return Postal 
Service which caters splendidly for 
our far-flung friends. 





S.W.1. (SLOane 9001) 
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CONNOISSEUR Super Lightweight 3-head Pickup 
with Sapphire Stylus 
Prices : Complete Pickup with one head (either Standard 78 r.p.m. 
or Microgroove 33} or 45 r.p.m.), £4/10/- plus P.T. £1/12/1 : Total £6/2/1. 
Each additional head £2/10/- plus P.T. 17/10: Total — Replace- 
ment Armature 10/3 plus P.T. 3/8: Total 13/11. 


Fitted with diamond Stylus, complete Pickup with one head £7/12/9 
plus P.T. £2/14/5: Total £10/7/2. Each additional head £5/12/9 plus 
P.T. £2/0/2: Total £7/12/11.. Replacement Armature £3/13/- plus P.T 
£1/6: Total £4/19/-. 


A. R. SUGDEN & Co. (Engineers) LTD 


WELL GREEN LANE - BRIGHOUSE - YORKSHIRE 
Telephone : Halifax 69169. 











Telegrams : ‘*‘ Connoiseur Brighouse ”’ 


VARIABLE 3-SPEED 
GRAMOPHONE MOTOR 


We present an entirely new three-speed unit operating at 334, 45 and 
78 r.p.m. The full 12in. turntable is lathe-turned and manufactured 
of non-ferrous material. The main spindle is precision ground and 
lapped to mirror finish and runs in phosphor bronze bearings. The 
synchronous motor is dynamically balanced and resiliently mounted, 
making it virtually vibrationless, with low noise level and low hum 
induction. 


The speed change is arranged mechanically and gives a 2% variation 
on all speeds, the synchronous motor running at constant speed at all 
settings. No braking action is employed to obtain speed change. 


It is suitable for playing standard transcription and microgroove 
recordings. Input voltages 200/250 v. A.C. 50 cycles, or, as specified 
to order for 200/250 v. A.C. 60 cycles, or 110 v. A.C. 50 or 60 cycles. 
Mounted on Hin. die-cast board 15} x 134in. with 32in. clearance 
distance below motorboard. Speed selector turret is fitted at left rear 
of motorboard. On-off switch at left front also releases pressure on 
the rubber drive assembly. All motorboards are drilled to take 
Connoisseur Standard and Super Lightweight Pickups unless otherwise 
ordered. When used with these pickups mounted in position, 3}in. 
clearance above motorboard is recommended. 


Price £19.0.0 Plus Purchase Tax £6.15.5. Total £25.15.5 


OVERSEAS AGENTS : S. Africa: W. L. Procter (Pty.), Ltd., 63 Strand Street, Cape 
Town. Australia: J. H. Magrath & Co. Pty. Ltd., 208 Little Lonsdale Street, Melbourne. 
Canada: The Astral Electric Co. Ltd., 44 Danforth Road, Toronto 13, Ontario. New 
Zealand: Turnbull & Jones Ltd., Head Office, 12/14 Courtenay Place, Wellington. 
Hong Kong: The Radio People Ltd., 31 Nathan Road, Hong Kong. Malaya: (Main 
Distributors): Eastland Trading Ch. |. Prince Street, Singapore. U.S.A. (Main 
Distributors) : Danby Radio Corporation, 2042 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, 3, Pa. 
Audio Supply Laboratories, Nickels Arcade Buildings, Ann Arbor., Michigan. 





+ 
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Yowll find the RIGHT record at 


W. H. BARNES LTD. 


425 Oxford St., London, W.1. MAY 4233 
172 Kensington High St., W.8. WES 0791 
Croydon : 38 George Street. CROydon 1336 
Hammersmith : 37 King Street. RiVerside 1417 
Elephant & Castle : 64 London Road. WATerloo 5477 
Stratford : 338 High Street. MARyland 2275 

Ilford : 135 High Road. ILFord 0446 Gann Qamenny- 42-59 gent 
East Ham : 64 High Street North. GRAngewood 0310 
s Deptford : 499 New Cross Road. TiDeway 3767 








Personal export orders and overseas gift parcels a speciality 











OMNI-DIRECTIONAL 3-Speaker System 


W15/CS SUPER 8/CS SUPER 5 


Treble Units Facing Upwards Crossuver Frequencies 800 and 5,000 c/s. 


The bass speaker is the W15/CS with a fundamental resonance below 30 C/S ; 
the middle speaker is the Super 8/CS ; and the third speaker is the Super 5 
with response well maintained to 16,000 C/S. The crossover unit is a 4 section 
type, with crossover frequencies of 800 and 5,000 C/S. A volume Control 


is now fitted to the middle and top speakers which also face upwards to avoid 
undue directional effects. 





This Speaker System was demonstrated at the Royal Festival Hall 

on November Ist, 1954, and will again be used on May 2\1st, 1955. 

All seats for 21st May have been sold, but standing room tickets at 

as Is. each may be still available from Wharfedale Wireless Works. 

8-page programme also available at 1/- post free, ready April 15th. 
Cash and S.A.E. with order. 

















PRICES — (TAX Free) 


| | WIS/CS sand-filled Enclosure £47 0 0 
om Treble Assembly ...............0. £i8 0 0 

ar Ce a eg HS/CR3 Crossover with V.C.’s £810 0 

0 














£73 10 
WIRELESS WORKS LTD. 
2 Sand-filled Back Panels (40 in. x 24 in.) to 
BRADFORD ROAD : IDLE - BRADFORD - YORKS complete the enclosure, where a suitable 
Phone : Idle 1235/6 (2 lines). Grams : Wharfdel, Idle, Bradford. p= lt CAE, can Se SOG 











AS YOUR COLLECTION GROWS-ADD ANOTHER 
‘RECORD HOUSING UNIT 


CAPACITY PER UNIT: 100 RECORDS (including !2 in. L.P) 


PRICE PER UNIT 59/6 NO TAX 


PLINTH 7/6 EXTRA 



















@ STABILITY : each unit is secured to its neighbour by a simple 
locking device. 


@ FLEXIBILITY : can be adapted to fit any corner, recess or wall. 
@ DIMENSIONS: 1/4” x 14” x 14”. 

yr” @ FINISH : medium striped walnut or mahogany. 

@ TWO SLIDING WOODEN DOORS keep your records dust free. 






oe a 





As Specialists in Record Storage Cabinets we have a range holding from 100 to 
500 records ; in Queen Anne, Contemporary or Console styles ; with prices 
from 59/6 to 13 guineas, all tax free. A postcard will bring you full illustrations, 
prices and address of your local stockist. 


RECORD HOUSING 


BROOK ROAD, LONDON, N.22 BOWes Park 2446 

















THIS IS YOUR GUARANTEE OF PERFECTION— 


Stave regen 
S [ / (a) UNPLAYED 
Ca ead e (b) RIGIDLY EXAMINED FOR PERFECTION 


THEN 
(c) STAVE-SEALED IN OUR CONTAINERS 


AND DATED 


*« also—we purchase slightly-used L.P’s for best 


prices (send discs and write for quotation) 


*« and—we supply hundreds of | slightly-used 
L.P’s (send S.A.E. for monthly lists) 
HENRY STAVE & COMPANY 


70 HAMPDEN WAY, ‘LONDON * finally —w can supply our incomparable 


N.14 exchange with your slightly- 
(ENTERPRISE 3668) ’ 
used L.P’s 


new Stave-sealed new L.P’s in 
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E-A-R CONCERT REPRODUCER E-A-R A750* 


(Above) A superb High Fidelity instrument in a nie se — _ 
beautifully styled acoustically treated cabinet, Hick Fi deli ~ mel = the A750 
walnut or mabogany finish. Combines in one High Fidelity “ oe 
unit every essential element is a 3-speed 3-control automatic 
for the complete enjoyment reproducer. Collaro precision-built 
of recorded music gns. changer ; Studio “P” head ; Bass 
and Treble Boost ; 10 in. by 6 in. 


Transcription Model 55 gns. high flux speaker. Plays 12 in., 
10 in., or 7 in. records. Amplifier 
@ 8 watts Push-Pull Amplifier. of advanced design. 
@ Studio “ P ” head. Strong wooden frame 30) 
@ Collaro precision-built 3-speed changer. case covered in two- gns. 
@ 10-in. 12,000 line speaker. tone “Rexine”. 
@ Bass & Treble Boost Controls. P750 (Non-Auto) 26 gns. 


E°A°R HIGH FIDELITY AMPLIFIERS 


nc E-A°-R ‘ Five-Ten’ 


Type approved to Mullard specification. A 5-valve 
10-watt amplifier based on the Mullard circuit, designed 
to operate as a high quality link between pickup or radio 
unit and speaker. Special E.A.R. features include 
plug-in filter networks to match Studio ““O” 
or ““ P”’ head or any alternative head of equal 
sensitivity, and LP-78-radio changeover 
switch. H.T. & L.T. supply for 

Feeder or pre-amplifier. Fin- 

ished in hand-stoved enamel 18 

with two-colour control panel. gns. 










All prices include Tax where applicable. 


Write for details of the complete E.A.R. range 


EAR 





Electric Audio Reproducers Ltd. pj 


274 WORTON ROAD +: ISLEWORTH - MIDDLESEX LAR 
Telephone : PROspect 4466 (5 lines) Telegrams : Microgram, Put, London 


Fidelity 





Hear your favourite records come to life—with an 
E.A.R. Electric Gramophone or Amplifier. They 
are designed and built by specialists in Record 
Reproduction to meet the most critical standards. 
These examples are only a few from a wide range 


to suit all requirements. 





BRIEF SPZCIFICATION 

Distortion: Less than 0.4% at 40 c's; less than 
0.3°% at 2,000 c/s. 

Treble Control: Continuously variable from 
+10 db to —10 db at 10,000 c/s. 


Bass Control: - Continuously variable from 
+11 db to —5 db at 20 c/s. 


Output: 15 or 3 ohms (as required). 


Power Supply: HT 300v., 40 m/a.; LT 6-3v., 
2a. (to octal socket). 


Laboratory tested—complete with Mullard 
valves EF86, ECC83, EL84(2), GZ30. 


* Amplifier section of the A750 
complete with cover 9 gns. 
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You can hear them all... 





FOR INSTANCE 
THE LEAK TL/I0 AMPLIFIER ; , "ia 
and POINT-ONE PRE-AMPLIFIER . ; |—sC ?A0 Ene 


A high fidelity amplifier at a price that all can afford, 
the Leak TL/10 follows in the tradition of precision 
engineering and fine appearance which made the TL/12 | | = 
famous. With a frequency response of 20-20,000 c/s Toes * 5. 


and an output of 10 watts it is moderately priced at 
27 gns. complete. 





at Musicraft 


EQUIPMENT ALWAYS ON DEMONSTRATION IN OUR SHOW- 
ROOMS INCLUDES SPEAKERS BY TANNOY WHARFEDALE 
GOODMANS; PICKUPS BY LEAK - TANNOY - DECCA - COLLARO 
B.J.; AMPLIFIERS BY TANNOY - LEAK - ROGERS - E.A.R. - ARM- 


a STRONG, etc., etc. 
MUSICRAFT 


20/22 HIGH STREET - SOUTHALL - MIDDX - Tel: SOU 3828 
Opposite Town Holl : ‘Buses 83, 105, 120, 607 : Western Region Trains 
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_ the Grundig, the music lover can so easily 
have an almost unlimited library of every piece of 
music he loves—unlimited because his collection can 
comprise tape recordings of radio items that may not be 
obtained in the shops, in addition to well tried favourites. 
There’s not a programme that cannot be faithfully 
reproduced, and, if you wish, you can re-record over 
the same section of tape, again and again, by THE GRUNDIG 





GRUNDIG 


‘*Reporter’’ TK9 


For popular use. Simple push button controls ; 


Magic Eye tuning device; 90 minutes 
recording and play-back ; . automatic stop 
and built-in clock timing indicator. 65 gns. 
less microphone. Choice of two microphones 


at 43 gns. and 6 gns. 


automatically erasing the old recording. 
Ask your Radio, Music or Photographic Dealer for a 
demonstration or write for illustrated folder. 


Attractive Hire Purchase Terms Available 


GRUNDIG (Gt. Britain) LTD. 
(Dept. G), 39/41 New Oxford Street, London, w.c.1 
(Electronics Division, Gas Purification & Chemical Co. Ltd.) 


TK8I9 


Designed for the connoisseur of sound, it has 
amazing frequency range from 40 to 14, 
cycles per second, two-speeds giving one 
hour’s high fidelity music per spool or two 
hours’ perfect speech recording. 95 gns. less 
microphone. Choice of two microphones at 
6 gns. and 12 gns. 


% ASK YOUR DEALER ALSO ABOUT THE 
NEW TKi2 
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The GRAMOPHONE 


New B.]j. Heads 
for the Arm 
without equal 


The perfection of the B.J. Arm is 
matched by the new B.J. C12 
crystal heads. 


April, 1955 














@ Give Extended Range 


@ Better on Heavy 
Modern Records 


@ High Compliance 


B.J. ARM 
59/11 post free 


HARTLEY - TURNER 


The merits of this arm are 


1 | SOUND EQUIPMENT ~~ si ato 
for copy of technical press 
B.J. Ci2 reports. May be used with 


Acos heads (adaptor 13/4) or 
Decca heads on all turntables 
except auto-changers. 


pickup heads 
42/11 LP & 78 





We should like to draw attention to the 
be Hartley-Turner Super Control Pre-amplifier. 





This is designed to feed the output from 


€ Tape Recorders, Crystal and Magnetic Factory Fr esh Records a 
Pick-ups and Radio Tuning Units to the The Q.M. Record Mail Service provides Factory : THE NEW 
main amplifier. Fresh Records—and no others! It saves time RECORDS 
. . os d temper to buy your records by post from : All Makes, 
Employing sub-miniature valves and — an ¢ 
‘ ; . peeds 
Ww highest quality components throughout, this €2. Add 2/6 if 78's included, EA handy money 
LE 7 unit combines efficiency with simplicity of Sued yor 60d col erates dine. lien, Miteteennene 
RO operation, reliability and compactness. post paid. Free 
M- EXPORT ORDERS handled ourselves without : copy with all 
, agent’s charges or delay. Average inclusive cost record parcels. 
_ 4/Sths of home prices. 














Bass Reflex 
Console Cabinet 





W.B. 








- Specially designed for use with 
Stentorian 10” and 12” uni 
BRIEF SPECIFICATION : aortic wits 
; 7 inished in polished walnut veneer, these 
4 switched input channels. Input sensitivity: fine cabinets measure 32 x 22 x 16 ins 
LV positions 1 and 2: 25 mV positions 3 They are supplied packed 
Mh, and 4, for 1V R.MLS. output. Cathode flat for easy home assembly. 
~\ follower output stage. Separate continuously Provision for tweeter unit to 
S variable Bass and Treble controls: Bass a be included if desired. Pro- 
variable Odb to +25 db at 40 c/s : Treble HF1012 10in. unit £3.17.6 Vides quality never before 
; variable —10db to + 10db at 10 Ke/s. Bris i. "ieee obtainable at so low a price. 
Power required Pg + Faas Ceaseavin Une 30 - 
Whole unit completely screened and enclosed COLLARO AC3/554 LOUD 
* in case 10§ in. by 34 in. by 3% in. A fine 3-speed non-auto be with GOODMANS ae 





PRICE £8.18. 6d. 


Full particulars sent free and post free 
on application to : 


H. A. HARTLEY CO. LTD. 


152 Hammersmith Road, Hammersmith 
London, W.6 
Telephone: RIVerside 7387 


Special Note for Overseas Dealers : 

If you require supplies of any items of 
communication equipment and are not 
already served, our Purchasing and Export 
Departments can help you. Let us know 
your requirements. 





_ Transcription Units. 








= 


“Studio” “O” or “P” pickup. 
Only £8.18.4 from stock. 

Scarce, but you 
may not wait so long if you put your 


name on our waiting list. 


“The Gramophone” Amplifier 


A performance that rivals models at 
twice the price. Simple design gives 
low price, high reliability. 9 watts output. 


17 Gns. ready for use with Pre-Ampli- 
fier 5 gns. for magnetic or ‘‘ P’’ pickups; 
or Control Unit for other crystal 
pickups, 37/6 

Alternatively make the units yourself, 
full details, 1/9d. 


Axiom 150, 12in. dual cone £10.5,6 

101, Sin. single cone £6.12.1 
Audiom 60, 12in. single cone £8.12.6 
Send for full details of these and other 
models, and recommended dual speaker 
combinations. 


> 2° 3 
Diamond Styli 
Available for practically all pickups. 
Cheaper in the long run than sapphires. 
Maintained quality and low record 

wear. 75/- 


New “ Dust Bug ”’ Automatic 
Record Cleaner 
Best device yet for ensuring clean 


records. Highly recommended. 
25/- post free 








Quality Miart 


Mail Orders & Enquiries to 


Dept. G4, 8 Dartmouth Park Avenue, London, N.W.5 
GULliver 1131 
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Tyrolean Dances — Schubert 
** Rosamunde ”’ Ballet No. 2 in G — Schubert 


KIRSTEN FLAGSTAD 
with GERALD MOORE (Piano) 
and HERBERT DOWNES (Vio/c) 


** Two Alto Songs ”’ by Brahms 
Gestillte Sehnsucht ; Geistliches Wiegenlied 
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SIGMUND ROMBERG 

AND HIS ORCHESTRA 
with RCA Victor Chorus and Soloists 

** The Music of Romberg ”’ 
- \ ; Softly as in a morning sunrise; 
 & J» ‘ae MW \\ YY \ Lover, come back to me 
q . KS SRW (both from “*‘ New Moon”’); 
Drinking Song (from the ‘* Student Prince’); 

One Alone (from ‘‘The Desert Song’’) 7EG8092 


PETER DAWSON 


** Songs of England ”’ 
Yeomen of England (from ‘* Merrie England’’); 
Drake goes west; Glorious Devon; 





each with 
’ up to 15 minutes 
\ playing time 
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Who; Someday $6 eo and soul: - 7EG8097 
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MOUND CITY BLUE BL 7268095 Fats Magic Piano ”. 
Hell G 
ones ae One Hour; Tailspin Blues - OWERS Carolina = es mind; Rockin’ Chair: 
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~ 45 r.p.m. Extended Play Reeords 
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Sir Malcolm Sargent 

Sir Malcolm Sargent celebrates his 
sixtieth birthday on April 29th. This event, 
except for the incontrovertible evidence of 
the calendar, must seem as improbable to 
the astonishingly youthful looking and 
enormously energetic conductor as it does 
to us. If ever a man thrived on hard work, 
he does 

Elsewhere in this issue we are reprinting 
the interesting, though controversial, article 
which Sir Malcolm wrote to accompany his 
recording of Messiah when it was issued in 
America on the Angel label: there is also 
an article on him by Charles Reid. 

Also, to mark the occasion E.M.I. will 
release in May a complete new version 
of the Dream of Gerontius on the Columbia 
label with Richard Lewis, Marjorie Thomas, 
John Cameron, the Huddersfield Choral 
Society and Liverpool Philharmonic 
Orchestra, whilst on H.M.V. Sir Malcolm 
will conduct the B.B.C. Symphony Orchestra 
in Tchaikovsky’s 5th Symphony. 

We are sure our readers would wish to join 
us in wishing Sir Malcolm very many happy 
returns of the day. 


A new work by Stravinsky 

It is exciting news that Stravinsky is 
composing a setting of the Passion according 
to St. Mark for the eighteenth International 
Festival of Contemporary Music at Venice, 
11th-25th September. The work is to be 
performed in the great basilica of St. Mark 
and it will be interesting to hear what use 
Stravinsky makes of its double choir, for 
which Giovanni Gabrielli and other 16th and 
17th century composers wrote so effectively. 

It would be a fine thing if one of the 
companies recorded this new work on the 
spot, and we hope to learn that this will be 
done. 

Recitals of contemporary piano music 
are to be given, at this Festival, by Arturo 
Benedetti-Michelangeli, a great artist who 
has too long been away from our concert 
platforms. The Gardiner Festival Service 
Ltd. have produced an attractive brochure 
about the summer music Festivals which 
may be had on request from them at 189 
Regent Street, W.1. 


Beniamino Gigli 

_ After forty-one years of public life Gigli 
‘s now beginning his farewells to the concert 
platforms of the world, and he said good-bye 
to the regretful London public at the Royal 
Albert Hall on March 6th. 
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EDITORIAL 


It was interesting to read, in a charmingly 
modest interview he gave to Alan Brock- 
bank of the Sunday Dispatch last month, that 
Andrea Chenier is his favourite opera, if he 
has to choose one. His performance in it 
was certainly one of his finest, and it is to 
be hoped the H.M.V. recording of the 
opera will be put onto LP. Gigli said he 
would soon be marketing wines from his 
estate with labels bearing his name. If 
they are anything like as good as his singing 
we are in for a treat: and we shall, while 
imbibing them, wish him a very happy 
retirement and remember with gratitude the 
immensé pleasure he has given us and which 
we can fortunately recall in his many 
recordings. 


It was nice to read, in this interview, that 
“my greatest thrill, my complete delight ” 
was. visiting England in 1946, the first 
country he visited after the war. He was 
deeply touched by the tremendous welcome 
he received. Gigli also expressed his great 
liking for Irish stew—did he eat it, perhaps, 
laced with spaghetti ? 


The interview brought out clearly that 
this son of a poor Italian cobbler who 
“walked with kings and princes” and 
knew the applause of millions has remained 
completely unspoilt by fame. 


Folk music 

Columbia Records, Inc., of America 
have recently issued fourteen LP volumes 
of folk music of the world made under the 
direction of Alan Lomax, and thirty 
more are to come. The countries 
covered so far include Ireland, Africa, 
England, France, Australia, Scotland, 
Indonesia, Canada, Venezuela, British East 
Africa, Japan, India, Spain and Yugoslavia. 
The quality of the recordings, and the 
musical interest, appear to vary a good 
deal, according to an interesting review by 
Frederick Ramsey, Jr., in the American 
journal, Saturday Review, in which he gives 
high praise to the African, Scottish, 
Indonesian, Venezuelan, Indian and Spanish 
contributions. 


We must hope that Mr. Lomax will make 


a selection of some of the most appealing 
items on these discs (and the ones to follow) 


for the ordinary music lover, and that these 
will become generally available. Mr. 
Ramsey’s account of the music certainly 
whets the appetite. 


Cetra opera recordings 


Our readers may be interested to hear 
about some of the casts, in the principal 
parts, of the 1954 Cetra recordings. Andrea 
Chenier: Soler, Savarese, Tebaldi. Madama 
Butterfly: Petrella, Masini, Tagliavini, 
Taddei. Rigoletto: ‘Tagliavini, Taddei, 
Pagliughi. La Traviata: Callas, Albanese, 
Savarese. Un Ballo in Maschera: Tagliavini, 
Valdengo, Verna, Tassinari. 


R.F. 


The above initials which appeared for 
the first time in the March issue are those 
of Dr. Roger Fiske, whom we welcome on 
to our reviewing staff. Originally a school- 
master, Dr. Fiske joined the B.B.C. shortly 
before the war as a programme engineer 
controlling orchestral and chamber works. 
During the period 1947-1953 he ran the 
music broadcasts for the B.B.C. Schools 
Service and more recently has been pro- 
ducing music talks for the Home and Third 
programmes. He has written several books, 
including one on Beethoven’s late Quartets. 


Philharmonia for America 


It has just been anaounced that the 
Philharmonia Orchestra will visit the 
United States and Canada next season. 
The orchestra, which is to be conducted by 
Herbert von Karajan, will give its first 
concert in Boston on October 22nd. In 
addition there will be four concerts in the 
Carnegie Hall, New York, two in Chicago 
and others in seventeen of the largest cities 
in the U.S.A. and Canada 


E.M.1.-Capitol talks 


Executives of Capitol Records Inc. have 
recently visited Hayes for talks regarding 
the consolidation of mutual interests. It has 
been stated that the present executive 
direction of Capitol will remain unchanged, 
whilst the search for artists by the two big 
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groups will be co-ordinated. As the present 
licensee agreements for the distribution of 
Capitol records in the various markets reach 
the end of their term, new arrangements 
appropriate to both groups will be 
announced. It was also emphasised that 
the acquisition of Capitol will not interfere 
with the valuable arrangements which have 
existed for so many years with the Radio 
Corporation of America. 


The GRAMOPHONE 


‘‘ The Gramophone ’’—March, 1955 

The publishers wish to apologise to all 
those readers, dealers and wholesalers who 
were inconvenienced by the late delivery 
of the March issue of THE GRAMOPHONE. 
It is ominous to note that the last delay 
occurred at exactly the same time last year 
and special measures are being taken to 
minimise the possibility of a repetition of 
this difficulty. 





QUARTERLY REVIEW 





THE GRAMOPHONE 
AND THE VOICE 


By DESMOND 


a all the years since 1901, when Verdi 
died and the gramophone as a purveyor 
of good music was born, there has never 
been such a quarter as this for the recording 
of Verdi’s music. However much I may try 
to compress my comments, I shall be lucky 
if I find room in this article for any other 
composers. To list the larger Verdi con- 
tributions only, we have had Toscanini’s 
Falstaff, the Decca Otello and Philips’s single 
disc of Otello selections, two Requiems 
(Columbia and Deutsche Grammophon), 
the Decca Traviata and the Decca Rigoletto. 


Falstaff 

I have made out that list in reverse order, 
chronologically speaking, because of the 
overwhelming interest and importance of 
Toscanini’s Falstaff. Now that this has at 
last arrived, it seems incredible that there 
can ever have been a question of its 
suppression. It is certainly one of the most 
wonderful and stimulating sets the gramo- 
phone has ever given us, and I agree whole- 
heartedly with Alec Robertson’s lyrical 
praise in last month’s issue of THE GRAMO- 
PHONE. In fact, in one respect I feel even 
more enthusiastic, for I don’t think the 
Fenton halfas bad. When I was in America, 
I was told that Antonio Madasi had sung 
so badly off pitch in the final scene that 
the recording could never be issued ; yet 
all is now well! The explanation of the 
mystery is that in the spring of 1954 
Toscanini “patched up” several of his 
opera sets in new recording sessions with 
the original artists. 

Valdengo’s thrilling Iago was evidently 
no fluke ; his Falstaff is also outstanding, 
and makes me eager to see his Don Giovanni 
at Glyndebourne this summer. Though it is 
sad that Stabile’s Fat Knight has not been 
preserved in its totality, I must admit that 
by 195¢, when the Toscanini broadcast 
took place, Stabile could no longer have 
sung the music with anything like the 
musical charm and flexibility shown by 
Valdengo. The latter offers a somewhat 
youthful-sounding Falstaff, it is true, but 
under Toscanini’s guidance he has really 
soaked himself in the music, which~* he 
delivers with an admirably ripe enunciation 


SHAWE-TAYLOR 


and with a kind of sunny and imperturbable 
good humour: his *‘ Quand’ ero paggio ”’ 
is lithe and supple, and conversely he 
achieves the very poetry of comfortable 
bulk in his last act monologue: ‘“* how 
sweet it is to drink good wine and unbutton 
oneself in the sun... Dolce cosa! ”’. Frank 
Guarrera, as Ford, and the other men are 
all well in the picture ; but the great joy 
of the set, apart from the vigorous and deli- 
cate orchestral playing, is the ensemble of 
the four women. Although they maintain 
throughout a wonderful precision, they 
never convey the uncomfortable impression 
that they are tense and nervous under 
Toscanini’s eye; on the contrary, their 
scenes constantly bubble and sometimes 
boil over with irresistible mirth. 

It is difficult to believe that Herva Nelli, 
the impetuous and commanding Alice 
Ford (just listen to her attack on the word 
** dunque ”’ in her first scene !), is the same 
singer whe gave us the timid and virginal 
Desdemona of Toscanini’s Otello. ‘Teresa 
Stitch-Randall is a charming Nanetta, 
and Nan Merriman (who has just made a 
most promising LP recital début in a 
programme of French songs) does all that 
can be done with the slighter part of Meg. 
As for Cloe Elmo, her Mistress Quickly is 
immense. At first we may feel that she is 
inclined to “ hog the mike” and to over- 
emphasise every phrase ; but by the time 
we reach her interview with Falstaff, and 
her subsequent account of this scene, we are 
forced to capitulate. I have never heard 
anything to surpass the mischievous exuber- 
ance of her thrice-repeated “ Dalle due 
alle tre’, with that infectious preliminary 
gurgle of joy, at the bottom of page 202 of 
the vocal score. But, good as the individual 
singers are, we come back always to 
Toscanini and the endless subtlety and 
vitality of his interpretation—and of course 
to Verdi, who deserves such an interpreter. I 
rejoice to think that there are still Toscanini’s 
Ballo and Aida to come, and I suppose 
it is not impossible that the Falstaff scheduled 
by the indomitable 88-year-old maestro to 
open the Piccolo Scala in Milan next month 
may also find its way on to records. Possibly 
the ultra-cautious buyer will prefer to wait 
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and see ; but I doubt if anyone will regret 
the purchase of this intoxicating H.M.V. set. 


Otello 

Toscanini’s Otello, a transcription of his 
1947 broadcast, now has a rival in a brand- 
new Decca set conducted by Alberto Erede, 
with the familiar Rome Chorus and 
Orchestra, Mario del Monaco as the Moor, 
Renata Tebaldi as Desdemona and Aldo 
Protti as Iago. Evidently the gramophone 
world is going to be split in two about the 
respective merits of these two sets. | 
observe that E.M.G.’s little booklet the 
Art of Record Buying gives two stars to the 
Decca issue and blandly ignores the Tosca- 
nini set. The authors and assistant authors 
of The Record Guide (for we are a sort of 
string quartet by now) are fairly unanimous, 
I think, in upholding the opposite view. 
Of course, in sheer quality of recorded 
sound the Decca set wins comfortably. But 
its superiority is much diminished by a want 
of precision and incisiveness in the orchestral 
playing, and my general impression is that 
more orchestral detail is to be heard in the 
Toscanini set. The opening storm, and the 
chorus round the flickering fire, demonstrate 
at once the striking difference between the 
two interpretations, the one impassioned 
and brilliant, the other relatively slack and 
easy-going. 

Mario del Monaco’s Otello is the best 
thing he has yet done for the gramophone. 
His voice has the savage ring which the 
part demands, and he declaims the text 
with a fierce energy ; but he fails to convey 
any notion of pathos, and without pathos 
Otello is reduced to the level of a blundering 
brute. Del Monaco is exciting in his big 
scene with Iago in the second act, but he 
loses ground in Act 3, making surprisingly 
little of “‘ Dio mi potevi scagliar’? and— 
to mention one detail characteristic of a 
general failure in subtlety—neglecting to 
modulate his tones, when reading the letter 
from the Venetian Senate, in such a way 
that the scathing asides to Desdemona shall 
sound dramatically apt. His final scene is 
good, and his sudden cry to Iago, ‘‘ Ah! 
discolpati ’’, is memorable ; but the total 
impression of his interpretation is slighter 
than that made by Ramon Vinay with far 
less vocal equipment. Renata Tebaldi is 
often—as at “‘ Amen risponda ”’ in the love 
duet—exquisite, but she does not con- 
sistently phrase her music as an artist of her 
calibre should, and her vocalisation is often 
clumsy: many of her phrases contain 
sforzandi or crescendi (especially when taking 
upward intervals) which must be involuntary 
—the result of a faulty technique—because 
the nature of the musical phrase makes it 
impossible that they should have been 
intentional. In the last act her singing is 
rather too large and sophisticated in style 
for the childlike simplicity of the music ; 
Herva Nelli is much better here, though it 
must in fairness be added that the H.M.V. 
recording in this act cannot match the 
depth and atmosphere of Decca’s sound. 
Aldo Protti makes far less of the role of 
Iago than Valdengo: this is vin ordinaire 
singing, there is no bouquet in the phrases. 
For a.single instance, listen to Protti’s 
unimaginative handling of the repeated 
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word “ Vigilate ’’ just before the chorus of 
homage to Desdemona in Act 2. 

The single Philips disc of Otello selections 
is first-rate ; indeed, if a complete recording 
had also been made, it would be a formid- 
able rival to Toscanini. Fausto Cleva, 
whose work I admired at the Metropolitan, 
conducts the fine orchestra of that institution 
with real mastery, and Vinay, especially in 
“Dio mi _ potevi’’, reaches heights of 
nobility and pathos beyond the reach of 
Del Monaco. Frank Guarrera, whom I 
remember as an undistinguished Escamillo 
in New York, makes a brilliant Iago: his 
strong clear baritone gives every word its 
full significance and bite. Eleanor Steber is 
the Desdemona. Her tone is remarkably 
pure and steady, with a clean octave rise 
(in the “‘ Salce ’’) to the upper F sharp at 
each recurrence of the refrain; in such 
points of vocalisation she is well ahead of 
her two rivals, but she is deficient in pathos, 
and occasionally also in a sense of style. 
Nevertheless, this disc will give an admirable 
impression of the great work to those who 
are unable to acquire a complete set. 


Requiem 

Interest in Verdi’s Requiem is naturally so 
great that the two almost simultaneous 
issues, from Columbia and Deutsche 
Grammophon, must be discussed now, even 
though an English release of Toscanini’s 
1951 performance (with Nelli, Barbieri, Di 
Stefano and Siepi) is liable in the future to 
disturb our careful conclusions. On paper, 
the Columbia issue, with the Scala Chorus 
and Orchestra under De Sabata, and with 
Schwarzkopf, Dominguez, and the same 
two men as in the Toscanini set, appears an 
easy winner ; but apart from some patches 
of very poor recording (for instance, at the 
unaccompanied choral passage near the 
beginning, “‘ Te decet hymnus.”’, which is 
in any case too violently sung), the inter- 
pretation is put out of court, in my opinion, 
by the positively grotesque tempi adopted 
by the conductor. What can have induced 
this distinguished Verdian to take all the 
slow passages at speeds far below Verdi’s 
metronome indications, and sometimes so 
slow as to sound as though they had got 
into some sort of traffic block ? There are 
instances of these strange tempi all through 
the work: among them, the opening pages, 
the tenor solo (‘‘ Ingemisco”’’) and the 
whole of the “‘ Agnus Dei ” section. Oralia 
Dominguez (the Madame Sosostris of 
Michael Tippett’s opera) is the most 
successful of the soloists; some of her 
utterances have a real splendour, and the 
famous octave passage in the ‘“‘ Agnus Dei ” 
with the soprano comes off beautifully : the 
two voices are perfectly in tune, and that 
of the mezzo sounds like a black edge (as on 
mourning paper) on. the radiant white 
of Elisabeth Schwarzkopf’s soprano. Siepi 
has a fine bass, but does not shape his 
phrases with enough art, so that the total 
effect of his singing is monotonous. Di 
Stefano is adequate, but thoroughly operatic 
in style. Schwarzkopf does much that is 
beautiful, but attempts to conceal the 
unsuitability of her voice to the demands of 
the final section by a rather grotesque 
exaggeration of her chest register. 
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Strange as it may seem, the Berlin version 
is in almost every respect the finer ; it is 
thrilling as sheer sound and scrupulous in 
its adherence to Verdi’s demands. The 
recording has the magnificent impact and 
reality which we are now beginning to 
associate with Deutsche Grammophon’s 
large-scale enterprises (for instance, the 
Markevitch Symphonie Fantastique and the 
Fricsay Symphonie Pathétique): the ‘“* Dies 
Irae ” will surely be used by high fidelity 
addicts to demonstrate the possibilities of 
recorded sound. The great slashing G minor 
chords leap out of the speaker with electrify- 
ing effect—and, I am glad to add, without a 
hint of pre-echo, for if there is one sound 
that must have no pre-echo, it is surely 
the Last Trump! The orchestra, with its 
magnificent brass contingent, is first-rate, 
and Fricsay’s tempi are thoroughly con- 
vincing. The chorus, too, are in general 
superior to the Italian contingent: listen 
to the buoyant clarity of their singing in 
“Libera me”; it is a joy to hear so 
effortlessly every strand in the texture. The 
fine balance that is a feature of this perform- 
ance and recording is also notable in the 
passages for unaccompanied soloists, which 
the Italian soloists, with their wide vibrato, 
uncertain pitch and untidy attack, often 
reduce to a mere muddle. Fricsay’s soloists 
are all musical, though perhaps only one of 
them is of international standard in this sort 
of music. That is the bass, Kim Borg, 
remembered for his wonderful performance 
of two small parts in the H.M.V. Boris 
Godunov. One would think that the soprano, 
Maria Stader, would be quite unequal to 
such full-blooded music; in fact (like 
Dorothy Silk, whom I once heard give a 
notable performance in this work), she 
achieves wonders by sheer musicality and 
purity of tone ; and very much the same 
can be said of the tenor, Helmut Krebs. The 
least effective of the soloists is the contralto, 
Marianna Radev (recently heard in London 
during the Yugoslav Opera season) ;_ her 
tone sounds veiled when it should flash out, 
and in the “ Agnus Dei” (the only un- 
satisfactory section of this version) she 
blends badly with Maria Stader. Still, I 
must confess that despite a prejudice against 
German pronunciation of Latin (a hard 
““g” for ‘* gere’’, and so on) I prefer this 
splendid version of the Verdi Requiem, not 
only to the poor De Sabata issue, but even 
to the much finer wartime recording under 
Serafin, with Caniglia, Stignani, Gigli and 
Pinza. Remember, however, that Toscanini 
and his team are still in the wings. 


Rigoletto and Traviata 

As I anticipated, space is dwindling long 
before I have finished with Verdi. So the 
two Decca versions of his popular middle- 
period operas must be more briefly dealt 
with. Frankly, the Rigoletto strikes me as a 
wash-out. Though by ‘no means insensible 
to the magic of sheer voice, I find Del 
Monaco’s all-out treatment of the Duke of 
Mantua’s elegant utterances nothing less 
than absurd. Only in opera could such a 
misrepresentation be tolerated. What would 


be said of an actor who should declaim © 


Mercutio’s speeches in the furious fortissimi 


of Tamburlaine the Great ? The other two’ 
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principals are rather like their H.M.V. 
counterparts, but in each case less good. 
Hilde Gueden is a careful and musical 
Gilda, a shade more careful and a shade less 
musical than Erna Berger ; Aldo Protti has 
a much less beautiful voice than Leonard 
Warren, and as little ability to colour it in 
accordance with histrionic requirements. 
It is hard to recall a poorer ensemble in the 
Quartet.. The most attractive-looking cast of 
the many complete Rigoletto sets is that of 
Cetra (which I have not heard), with 
Pagliughi, Tagliavini and Taddei. 

The new Traviata is a good deal better, 
though far from ideal. The two men (Poggi 
and the ubiquitous Protti) are dull, the 
conductor (Molinari Pradelli) variable, 
though eloquent at his best, as in the Prelude 
to the last act. But any Traviata really 
stands or falls by the heroine, and by this 
test the present issue partly stands and 
partly falls. Tebaldi is poor in the first act, 
shouting gentle conversational exchanges at 
the top of her voice, indulging in outbursts 
of mirthless laughter, and making a sad 
hash of the florid music ; the final ‘““Sempre 
libera” is transposed down to G, which is 
in itself no great matter, but makes a non- 
sensical key-sequence, since the “‘ Ah fors é 
lui”’ is kept in the original key of F minor, 
and this should of course lead into the re- 
lative major key of A flat and so conclude the 
act. Verdi’s key-sequences may not be so 
important as those of Carl Nielsen, but they 
do mean something. From the middle of 
Act 2, half-way through the duet with 
Germont pére, Tebaldi steadily improves, 
and her last act is truly beautiful and 
affecting ; her reading of the letter is 
almost as tear-compelling as that of Muzio 
on the famous old Columbia record, and 
her singing of the following aria, “‘ Addio 
del passato ”’, is much clearer and firmer 
than was Muzio’s at that period of her life. 
It is a great pity that Decca press their LP 
sets in automatic sequence only (how many 
people really want it so ?) ; otherwise one 
could advise everyone to buy a coupling of 
the last two sides, on which this wonderfully 
moving final act is complete. The set is on 
balance, I think, more enjoyable than the 
too rigid Toscanini version ; whether it is 
preferable to the Cetra set, with Callas, is 
more than I can say at the moment ofwriting. 


Puccini and Rossini 

We can say a temporary farewell at this 
point to Verdi, but not to Italian opera. 
Decca have issued a welcome three-disc set 
of Puccini’s Manon Lescaut, which is a sort 
of pendant to their Verdi series, with the 
principal roles sung by Tebaldi and Del 
Monaco. In a rough and ready way, this 
is highly enjoyable, but Tebaldi makes no 
effort to get under the skin of Manon, that 
elegant little charmer, as she notably got 
under the skins of Mimi and Cio-cio-san ; 
she just sings her as a regulation full- 
blooded Italian heroine ; meanwhile, the 
tenor “‘bawls away regardless”, as Sir 
Henry Wood might have said. Many people 
demand nothing better ; indeed, if ever one 
suggests that Italian opera is not meant to 
be simply bellowed from end to end, one is 
liable to receive angry letters from thick- 
and-thin partisans ; so I will say no more 
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on this point, except to suggest that both 
the Lescaut (Mario Borriello) and the 
Geronte (Fernando Corena) of the present 
set give their colleagues an object-lesson in 
operatic singing as an art of interpretation 
and characterisation. 


L’ Italiana in Algeri is by a long way the 
best of the several Rossini operas that have 
appeared lately—some of the one-acters in 
rather half-baked performances. This 
absurd and endearing opera buffa is 
brilliantly handled by Carlo Maria Guilini, 
who obtains superlative playing from the 
Scala Orchestra; and with a single 
exception it is well cast. Mario Petri has 
not the roundness and vocal weight needed 
for the comic bass, Mustafa, but Giulietta 
Simionato—so long as we resolutely turn 
the key on our memories of Supervia—is a 
delightful Isabella, alternately mocking, 
tender and proud. Neither here, nor in her 
interesting recital disc, can she conceal 
certain marked deficiencies in her vocal 
equipment, but she has the vocal person- 
ality and snap without which this sort of 
music cannot come to life. 


Berlioz and Strauss 

It is no longer quite safe to say of any 
music whatsoever that we are unlikely to 
get another recording of it for many years. 
Possibly, therefore, another Troyens 4a 
Carthage (perhaps even complete with La 
Prise de Troie) will be upon us before the 
year is out. It is a great pity that Beecham’s 
fine broadcasts of both operas, given some 
years ago by the Third Programme, were 
not perpetuated, for it must be confessed 
that the three-disc Ducretet-Thomson set 
of the Troyens a Carthage, conducted by 
Scherchen, is really no more than a stop-gap. 
Scherchen is one of the most unpredictable 
of conductors ; he is ready to take on any 
sort of music, but his sympathies seem more 
limited than his enterprise. If one were to 
listen to his account of the Chasse royale et 
Orage with the sound of Beecham’s or 
Harty’s interpretation in one’s ears, one 
would feel inclined to dismiss the set as 
worthless. Moreover, neither the Dido 
of Arda Mandikian nor the Aeneas of Jean 
Giraudeau is adequate to the splendid 
opportunities offered. But if this Troyens a 
Carthage is a stop-gap, it must be remem- 
bered that the gap which it stops is very 
wide and very scandalous. Here—not quite 
as one had hoped to hear them, but still 
very much better than nothing—are hun- 
dreds of pages of sublime and previously in- 
accessible music. The lover of Berlioz will 
be wise to take the opportunity of familiar- 
ising himself with one of the rarest of scores. 
The third of the records, by the way 
(DTLg3003), conveniently contains the 
whole of Act 2, with its Shakespearean 
love scene beneath the African stars. 


Lastly a word about two important 
Richard Strauss discs. Lisa della Casa, on 
Decca, offers us her version of the final scene 
from Capriccio, coupling it with Ariadne’s 
monologue and the love duet from Act 2 
of Arabella. Much as I admire the Swiss 
soprano, I find -her below her best form in 
this record ; there is little theatrical excite- 
ment or zest in her singing, and she fails to 
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bring out the meaning and colour of the 
words. In fact, the only advantages of the 
new disc over its famous predecessor by 
Elisabeth Schwarzkopf are the inclusion of 
the major-domo’s brief but important part 
(finely sung by Franz Bierbach) and of the 
orchestral nocturne which begins the final 
tableau. The effect of the latter, however, 
is spoilt by the poor and unidiomatic 
conducting of Heinrich Hollreiser. 

In every respect, the single Columbia 
record of Arabella excerpts offers a complete 
contrast. This is one of the most beautifully 
performed and recorded discs of German 
opera to appear for many years. Elisabeth 
Schwarzkopf, of whose singing I have 
sometimes in the past been critical, is here 
at the very top of her form, radiant, tender 
and alive at every moment, caressing her 
words with an art that recalls that of Lotte 
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Lehmann. She is obviously turning into a 
first-rate Strauss heroine, and ought soon to 
establish herself—on the strength of this 
record—as the indispensable Marschallin, 
Ariadne, Grafin (in Capriccio) and Arabella 
of our day. She is splendidly supported by 
the other singers, especially by the Zdenka 
of Anny Felbermayer, the Mandryka of 
Josef Metternich and the Graf Waldner of 
Theodor Schlott. I was particularly 
impressed by the vigorous yet delicate 
handling of the score by the Yugoslav 
conductor, Lovro von Matacic, hitherto 
heard in London only in a David Oistrakh 
concert at the Albert Hall. He sounds like 
a Strauss conductor in the true tradition, 
and in consequence Arabella appears twice 
as good as it is usually supposed to be. 
Played like this, sung like this, and recorded 
like this, the opera sounds irresistible. 





SIR MALCOLM SARGENT 


By CHARLES REID 


oe MALCOLM SARGENT sets great 
store by the gramophone. But, looking 
back from the threshold of his sixtieth birth- 
day, he is pleased he was born a decade or 
so too soon for professional conditioning by 
it. In Stamford, Lincolnshire, he was a 
pertinacious boy, ambitious first, musical 
next, a useful order of precedence. He 
recruited his first orchestra when fourteen, 
compiling and rehearsing his programmes 
in a vacuum. 

There was no gramophone in the house. 
Even if there had been, symphonic record- 
ing was in its infancy. Broadcasting was 
unborn. There was no other orchestra in 
Stamford or near to show him how to go 
about things. So he had to get his music 
straight from the source ; that is, from the 
score. ‘His first Messiah copy cost him a 
penny, his first B minor Mass twopence. 
He picked up both on an excursion to the 
Charing Cross Road. Miniature scores of 
classical symphonies cost a deal more. Bit 
by bit he built up a respectable library. 


**I learned most of my repertory ”’, he 
says, “‘ from the printed page. Some of the 
Beethoven and Mozart symphonies and 
overtures I never heard at all until I 
rehearsed them myself. In all this I was 
fortunate. I cannot imagine better training. 
There is no substitute for score-study. I 
fear that young conductors to-day rely too 
much on records. They listen to recordings 
of pieces they are going to conduct—and 
learn from the gramophone. Thus they give 


readings that lack individuality, mere 
imitations ”’. 
Still, Sargent acknowledges that for 


professional musicians recordings are “ of 
the utmost importance’’. His accent is on 
professional. Sargent never sits back at home 
and listens for pleasure. Rehearsing and 
conducting as he does, six hours a day for 
five, sometimes six, days a week, he absorbs 
quite as much music as is good for any man. 
For relaxation he goes to the theatre. When 
he does put on a record it is part of the job. 
Always he listens with score on knee, intent 


and analytical. He does not necessarily 
hear a piece through, but may listen to 
eight bars here, a dozen bars there, repeat- 
ing these over and over again to study 
effects of balance or interpretation. When 
preparing a modern and unfamiliar piece, 
he makes a point of hearing a recording (if 
such is available) by the conductor who did 
the first performance. This he compares 
with other outstanding versions. ‘‘ I find ”’, 
he says, “ that records used in this way are 
a great technical aid’’. But the score, he 
insists, is as much his mainspring and 
authority now as it was in the days of the 
Stamford ‘‘ vacuum ”’. 

Reid: ‘“‘So much for the professional 
uses of the gramophone. Come now to the 
layman. Would you agree that the gramo- 
phone exposes the layman to certain risks ? 
May he not become so accustomed and 
committed to a given recording of some 
classic that he automatically damns or 
underrates all other readings, whatever 
their merits ? ” 

Sargent: “* Yes, that does happen. And 
not only to laymen. Conductors sometimes 
suffer from critics who do that very thing. 
I cannot name names, but there is a famous 
composer whose works were recorded by a 
compatriot of his. For some reason these 
recordings were widely accepted here as 
authoritative. Actually they were nothing 
of the kind. The composer concerned simply 
does not recognise them as such. Yet every 
time I conducted one of his works I was 
slated in certain quarters because I did not 
ape these repudiated discs, but got my 
readings from the scores instead ”’. 

In thirty years Sargent has amassed an 
enormous collection of records, most of 
them stacked away. When nowadays he 
wants to consult discs for professional 
purposes, he usually has them sent round on 
loan to his flat near the Albert Hall 
from the B.B.C. or some other gramophone 
library. ‘‘ If I tried to own every record I 
listen to professionally I should need a 
warehouse to keep them in! ” 

What are his ten, five, three favourite 
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and his All-American Rhythm 


“Blues by Basie” : 
How Long Blues ; Royal Garden Blues ; 
Cafe Society Blues ; St. Louis Blues 

SEG7 ‘578 


and his Orchestra 
“Salute the Duke” No. 2: 


Battle of Swing ; Portrait of the Lion ; 
The Blues with a feeling ; 
Misty Morning a. 


Guy Mitchell 


with Mitch Miller and his Orchestra 
and Chorus 


“Wonderful Guy”: 
My truly, truly fair ; 
Sparrow in the tree top ; 
There’s a pawnshop on the corner in 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania ; . 
Belle, Belle, my liberty Bell 


- $&G7579 


SEG7581 
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Hen Grittin 


at the Organ 


“Romantic Waltzes” : 
The Anniversary Waltz ; Wonderful One ; 
Together ; The Petite Waltz SEG7580 


Frank Sinatra 


“ Sinatra Serenade” : 

The Birth of the Blues ; 

These Foolish things ; Begin the Beguine ; 
If I loved you - - - SEG7582 


Les Compagnons 


de la Chanson 
“Delightful French Songs” : 


Quelque part... Deux Amants ; 

Comme un p’tit coquelicot ; 

Je crois en tois ; Mes jeunes années 
SEG7583 





Steve Race 

“ Dizzy Fingers” : 

with his Piano and Strings 
So in love ; All the things you are ; 
Solo Piano 

Cavaquinho ; Dizzy Fingers 


SEG7584 


Larry Adier 


“Harmonica Virtuoso” : 

Le Grisbi ; Pam-pou-de ; 

Genevieve Waltz ; Love theme and Blue. 
(from sound track of film “‘Genevieve’’) SEG7585 


Chris Barber's 
Jazz Band 


“Barber goes to town with 
Ellington” : 

Going to town ; Black and Tan Fantasie ; 

Shout ’em, Aunt Tilly ; 


Double check Stomp - - SEG7586 
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records ? Absurd question! Sargent’s 
favourite piece is always the piece he 
happens to be conducting at the moment. 
With records it is much the same. When 
asked for favourites he hums, haws, 
flounders. Obviously he has no favourite 
record or records. He gives the impression 
of loving them all, with a love that is keen 
and sincere, though not terribly profound. 

But here a qualification. When I ask 
him what he feels about his own records he 
replies, ‘‘ They never please me after five 
years. By that time I want to re-record, 
because my reading has changed in the 
meantime—I feel I’m capable of a better 
performance. Another factor is recording 
quality. There have been such improve- 
ments in the past five years—improvements 
in recording quality, tone and surface—that 
the imperfections of the older discs, 
especially their scratchiness, become annoy- 
ing ”’. 

There speaks the studio veteran. At sixty 
Sargent looks so brazenly young, with more 
than a touch about him still of the pertin- 
acious Stamford boy, that one nearly forgets 
his considerable output of pre-electric discs. 
One feels the same incredulity as on learning 
that Bertrand Russell drank port with 
Gladstone or that Bernard Shaw met the 
great Lazarus who started playing the 
clarinet in eighteen-forty-something. 

“Tell me about the early days ”’, I say. 
Prediluvial memories pour out promptly. 
He says: 


** We could hardly breathe, I remember. 
There was the fantastic occasion when we 
did Vaughan Williams’s Hugh the Drover. 
We were all crammed into one tiny room 
with our coats and waistcoats off owing to 
the hothouse temperature. This was 
necessary to keep the recording wax at the 
right consistency. ‘Two big recording horns 
projected into the studio through gaps in 
the wall. On the other side of the wall 
were the recording machines. The sound 
went down the horns to the needle and 
straight on to the wax. It was all very 
simple. And terrifying. 

**'We were so cramped that I had to 
stand on a shelf, strapped to the wall so as 
not to fall off. While conducting with my 
right hand I kept my left hand on the 
soprano’s head, pushing her towards the 
recording horn on low notes and drawing 
her back from it on high ones, to avoid blast. 
Most of the singers took their places in turn 
at one horn or the other, squeezing their 
way round the orchestral players, who were 
packed like sardines in a box. For one of his 
entries the baritone had to crawl under the 
violinists’ elbows, ‘ surface’ just in front 
of the horn, then bob down and crawl back. 

** Pity we didn’t have a cine camera. 
We must have looked quite as funny as the 
Marx Brothers ”’. 

In thirty years the gramophone has given 
us no more than a partial reflection of 
Sargent. Furtwangler conducting Wagner 
or Toscanini Beethoven in the recording 
studio reveals the essence of his musical 
nature. Notso Sargent. Here is a man who 
truly reveals himself in the concert room 
only. He has given us a big and worthy 
recording of Messiah. But who, listening to 
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it, would guess the convulsive emotional 
effect this music sometimes has upon him ? 
Two years ago he conducted a notable 
Messiah with tears running down his face 
towards the end. I have known him give 
the Walton Symphony and Elgar’s E flat 
every inch or ounce of their majesty and 
loveliness, which is several! more inches or 
ounces than we commonly get. At such 
times Sargent the socialite drops from view. 
We forget the signed photographs of royalty 
on his chimneypiece, the sedulous self- 


- grooming, the neat showmanship of his 


smiles, bows, entries and _ curtain-calls. 
After all, we tell ourselves, music means 
more than Malcolm to Malcolm. When 
getting over pleurisy a year or two ago he 
chose the posthumous string quartets of 
Beethoven for convalescent listening. He 
did not volunteer this information. I had 
it from another source. When I mentioned 
it he explained. ‘* I had always been too busy 
to hear these quartets in the concert hall’, he 
said, ‘“‘but I knew them from the score and 
loved them.. Convalescence enabled me to 
make up for lost time. The experience was 
a precious one ”’. 


Clearly there are depths in Sargent’s 
musical nature which are not sensed by 
those who see only the fashionable side of 
his success. Undoutedly he has his 
limitations, too. He took an inexcusably 
cheerful view of Mozart’s G minor Sym- 
phony when I last heard him conduct it. 
The Sunday morning interlude from Peter 
Grimes is apt to become brittle Rimsky- 
Korsakov in his hands. And I can never 
forgive him for the banal cadence he 
devised—or permitted—for the big Meister- 
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singer tune as played by the bass tuba in his 
Instruments of the Orchestra series. 

Sargent’s warring streaks of fervour and 
playful superficiality remind me (as does 
that isolated orchestral piece of his, 
Impressions on a Windy Day) of Felix 
Mendelssohn-Bartholdy. Mendelssohn was 
fanatically loved by the English of his day. 
After his death the nation craved for 
another like him. In Malcolm Sargent they 
had their craving gratified. He is the 
leading Mendelssohnian personality of 
our century. If he did not exist he would 
have to be invented. 





MESSIAH 


By SIR MALCOLM SARGENT 


WW will always be as impossible to obtain 
a definitive performance of MHandel’s 
Messiah as it is to produce a Shakespeare 
play in a way that will completely satisfy 
posterity. In each case the creator, knowing 
that he would be personally responsible 
for the first performance, has omitted to 
leave detailed instructions to the inter- 
pretive artist. 

To-day the author, or composer— 
anticipating the possibility of performances 
without his personal guidance—is careful 
to explain his wishes, and to make clear his 
intentions. Handel and Shakespeare wrote 
for the moment, never dreaming that their 
compositions would be performed, and 
respected as masterpieces, hundreds of 
years after their death. : 

The instructions are so inadequate in 
the case of Handel that no conductor can 
direct a performance even of the first chord 
of the Messiah without making at least two 
arbitrary decisions. Handel does not even 
indicate in his score whether we are to 
start loudly or softly. He marks the first 
movement grave, so that we know we must 
proceed slowly. But how slowly ? The first 
note is a dotted crotchet, but composers 
in the 18th Century often wrote a dotted 





note to indicate a double-dotted note. I 
believe that in this case Handel intended a 
dotted note, to be played as he wrote it, 
but many conductors think otherwise, and 
no one knows which one is being truly 
Handelian. In the whole of the Messiah 
there is no indication of a rallentando, of a 
crescendo or diminuendo; whole movements 
are written without one indication of 
loudness or softness, and with only a very 
indefinite indication of pace; marks of 
phrasing are non-existent, and “bowings” 
very occasional. 

Given the original score of the Messiah 
a conductor must make a personal decision 
at almost every bar. 

If reliance is put upon “ tradition ” the 
problem becomes ‘insoluble. The evidence 
is so slender and warped that those who, 
for example, say that it was traditional to 
interpolate cadenzas and ornaments in the 
arias have perforce to invent the cadenzas 
and ornaments, which can result in an 
almost new composition. 

The “‘ purists ”’ seem to be satisfied if they 
listen to a performance which they believe 
to approximate to the “ first performance ”’. 
This extraordinary line of thought has 
always filled me with amazement. Even 
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to-day the first performance is seldom the 
best one. After the first performance the 
composer often makes amendments. But in 
Handel’s day the conditions of first perform- 
ances and many subsequent ones were 
brought about more by circumstance than 
by the desire of the composer. 

Must we to-day produce a Shakespeare 
play with a boy as the heroine, or with 
placards saying, ‘‘ A Wood near Athens ” 
because it was done in Shakespeare’s day ? 
No dramatic critic suggests this, but our 
** musicologists *’ are not all so intelligent. 

Let us examine the circumstances of the 
Messiah’s first production. In 1741 Handel 
had suffered many rebuffs in London— 
financial and artistic. He set to work in a 
blaze of inspiration to compose music to 
words from the Bible, depicting, mainly 
through Old Testament prophecy, Our 
Lord’s Nativity, Crucifixion, Resurrection 
and Everlasting Glory. For twenty-two 
days he worked, hardly eating or sleeping, 
and completed an oratorio of incomparable 
grandeur and ineffable beauty which to-day, 
two hundred years afterwards, brings 
glimpses of Heaven and the Peace of God 
to thousands. | 

In 1741 he was invited by the Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland to give a series of 
concerts in Dublin, and he set forth with 
many accepted compositions and_ the 
unrevealed Messiah in his knapsack. 

It is important to realise the conditions 
of music-making in the 18th Century. 
There were no large amateur choirs, as 
now exist, capable of singing difficu]t music. 

Passing through Chester, Handel tried 
to get a “‘run-through” of some of his 
music, but the best sight-reader there made 
him furious by failing utterly to sing 
passages which to-day would be considered 
too simple for a sight-reading test of a good 
choral society. 

Arriving at Dublin he set to work to 
rehearse the largest body of singers available. 
The combined choirs of the two cathedrals 
were, by special permission, placed at his 
disposal. They totalled six boys and fourteen 
men in all! 

Handel scored the Messiah for strings 
only—with two trumpets and two kettle 
drums added for certain numbers. The 
organ was used as directed by him—but 
there is no part written for it. He himself 
directed the performance from the harpsi- 
chord, at which instrument he kept time 
by playing, gesticulating and at times 
shouting. Four oboes and four bassoons 
were added to increase the sound; the 
oboes to double the sopranos or violins, 
the bassoons to help the basses. It is 
interesting that on one occasion Handel 
asked for twelve more oboes “ because the 
chorus is so small”. It is also interesting 
that, at a “purist” performance, I have 
“seen” (not ‘“*‘ heard ’’—they were 
inaudible) twelve oboes doubling the 
soprano line of sixty sopranos! In London 
each year we have several performances 
“with original accompaniments”. They 
are all different ! 

We must not be misled into thinking that 
had we been present at the first performance 
we would not have been profoundly moved. 
Standards of criticism and enjoyment are 
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affected by experience. A solo part was 
sung by Mrs. Cibber (“‘ Polly’ of the 
Beggar’s Opera), and we read that although 
“her musical knowledge was inconsider- 
able” and her voice “‘a mere thread ”’, 
yet in “‘ He was despised ” (she had become 
a contralto by then) “ her natural pathos 
and perfect conception of the words 
penetrated the heart ”’. 

The magnificent music being heard for 
the first time was overwhelmingly thrilling, 
even from so small a chorus. But to-day I 
have no wish to hear the work “ as originally 
performed ’’, except for Handel’s organ 
playing. 

There is no musical evidence that Handel 
intended the Messiah to be considered as 
** chamber-music ”. He was renowned for 
his big effects—he was criticised by his rivals 
for being a “ noisy ”” composer, for wanting 
twice as many voices in his chorus, and 
twice as many instrumentalists as was usual. 
It is tragic that in his lifetime—in Dublin 
and in London—Handel never heard his 
Messiah choruses, except when sung by a few 
choirboys and male altos, with tenors and 
basses in the majority. I am convinced 
that, had they been available, he would 
have rejoiced to have had a choir of several 
hundred for his first performance. 

Twenty-five years after Handel’s death— 
with many living who knew him and heard 
his performances—special Commemoration 
Concerts were given in Westminster Abbey, 
directed by Mr. Bates who had known 
Handel well and respected his wishes. The 
orchestra employed was two hundred and 
fifty strong, including twelve horns, twelve 
trumpets, six trombones and three pairs of 
timpani (some made especially large). The 
chorus consisted of sixty sopranos (forty 
being choirboys), about fifty male altos 
(singing falsetto, I trust), over eighty tenors 
and about ninety basses. An odd balance 
of parts. There was no conductor, but 


_Mr. Bates led from the organ, at a special 


console twenty feet below it, and nineteen 
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feet in front of the pipes. He must have had 
fingers of iron. There is no mention of a 
harpsichord. 

The orchestral conditions of the 18th 
Century are particularly interesting. The 
art of the conductor had not yet developed, 
which means that, excepting where strict 
time was to be kept, an orchestral accom- 
paniment to a “‘ recitative ”’ was out of the 
question. In a “ recitative ’’ speech should 
be clear and free, and to effect this the 
composer accompanied at a harpsichord 
near the singer. The harpsichord has little 
resonance and it became customary to 
help it by adding a violoncello to sustain its 
bass. This is a poor makeshift, and as 
soon as the conducting technique was 
developed orchestral accompaniments were 
usual for “‘ recitative ”’. For the Foundling 
Hospital concerts Handel evolved an 
elaborate mechanism, which, by “ tracker ” 
action, connected his harpsichord keyboard 
to the organ, enabling him to sit in front 
of his performers and direct them, at the 
same time playing the organ behind them. 
It must have been a very fatiguing and 
noisy business. At Dublin he had a separate 
organist under his direction. How much 
or how little he used the harpsichord no 
one knows—nor how much he played it 
from necessity rather than desire. The 
organ is usually distant from the singers, 
and I much prefer a quiet string accom- 
paniment to the recitatives, and have 
arranged them accordingly. 

Remembering the speed at which Handel 
composed, it is not surprising to find that 
many arias are not harmonised. A violin 
part and a bass part alone are written and 
Handel would “ fill in ” on the harpsichord 
or organ. His concert halls were small— 
six hundred was the seating for Dublin— 
and this thin middle harmony would be 
much less disturbing than it is in our larger 
buildings. There have been many editions 
made by various musicians, orchestrating 
the figured bass with soft wind or middle 
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strings, but the most remarkable is that of 
Mozart. For a performance in Vienna 
where no organ was available, he added 
orchestral parts in the manner in which 
he believed Handel would have played 
them. They are so beautiful that it seems 
wiser to use them then to risk the extem- 
porisations of an organist who may not 
be so good a musician. 

With regard to the accompaniments of 
the choruses, as I have said, Handel added 
as many oboes and bassoons as were avail- 
able (and they seem to have been plentiful). 
He also used horns and flutes for his 
oratorios. No parts for these instruments 
are extant for the Messiah, but it is note- 
worthy that at performances in London 
payments were made to five horn players. 

The trumpets and drums are most 
effectively used, but their possibilities were 
very limited. Nowadays the drums can 
easily be retuned to new notes between 
movements, or even during performance, 
but in Handel’s day they were tuned 
*‘ once and for all ” at the beginning of the 
concert. In the whole of the Messiah the 
timpani play only D and A. 

The trumpets also had no valves and are 
in D throughout. They. can play the 
arpeggio of D in the middle octave, and 
the diatonic notes of the scale above. That 
is all. It follows therefore that whenever 
Handel wanted trumpets and drums, 
of necessity he had to write in D major. At 
the end of the work we find consecutively 
“The Trumpet shall sound”, ‘‘ Worthy 
is the Lamb ”’, “ Blessing and Honour ”’, 
and the *“*‘ Amen ” Chorus, all in D. 

Mozart and other arrangers have felt 
that Handel would have used his trumpets 
in certain other numbers had he been able 
to. 

There is no evidence that Handel used 
trombones in the Messiah. They were not 
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available in Dublin, and in London only 
by special favour from the King’s military 
band. We know that Handel used them 
whenever he could for his operas and other 
oratorios, and they undoubtedly add a 
grandeur in certain choruses. 

I have used clarinets in this performance 
to supply certain “ organ-chording ”’ effects. 
Their tone-quality blends well, and, a'- 
though it is true that they are an 
anachronism, I must point out that the 
conductors who object to them are them- 
selves an anachronism! They should not 
be there at all. The conductor, as such, 
was unknown in Handel’s day. Direction 
was done from the keyboard, by sound 
rather than by sight. 

This is the second recording of the 
Messiah that I have made. The choruses 
are sung by a hundred picked voices from 
the famous Huddersfield Choir, with whom 
I have rehearsed and performed the Messiah 
annually for over twenty years. The Liver- 
pool Philharmonic Orchestra play the 
original Handel string, trumpet and drum 
parts, plus orchestrations which I have 
arranged, unhesitatingly adopting any good 
ideas from earlier experienced editors. 

I have known, loved, rehearsed and 
performed the Messiah for nearly forty 
years—a photographic facsimile of the 
original manuscript has been my musical 
Bible—I am still very conscious that the 
best of me is not worthy of this masterpiece. 
I can but hope that those of you who play 
this recording in your homes may get a 
glimpse of that revelation which came to 
Handel as he wrote it. “I did think I did 
see all Heaven before me, and the Great 
God Himself’. (Author’s Copyright) 

This article was written to accompany Sir Malcolm 
Sargent’s recording of ‘‘ Messiah’’ when it was issued 
in America on the Angel label. %The recording is 
available in this country en Columbia 33CX1146-8 





LETTER FROM AMERICA 


By HAROLD C. SCHONBERG 


HE current list of releases on LP is so 

extensive that I can do no more than 
skim the crop. There has been some activity 
in the operatic, division of the repertoire, 
and most collectors are talking about the 
recording of Verdi’s Un Ballo in Maschera 
(Victor, three discs), with Toscanini and 
the N.B.C. Symphony, Peerce, Merrill, 
Nelli, Turner and Haskins. Like recent 
‘Toscanini discs, these were taken from a 
pair of broadcasts (January 17th and 24th, 
1954). Unlike recent Toscanini discs, these 
are superb éxamples of recorded sound. No 
Shrillness or harshness ; strings beautifully 
placed ; voices in proper relation to the 
orchestra. ‘Toscanini is in top form, and 
most of the singing is excellent. Peerce 
seldom has been in better voice; his 
opening “La rivedra nell’estasi”’ is as 
secure an example of cultivated tenorism 
as you will find to-day ; and both Nelli and 
Merrill, in the other leading roles, hold up 
their end nobly. 


The London three-disc performance of 
Rigoletto, with Del Monaco, Protti and 
Gueden, was, I thought, disappointing. 
Del Monaco contributes his quota of 
bawling, Gueden sings accurately but with- 
out much temperament, and Protti is smooth 
without being very gripping. London, by 
the way, is attempting to cash in on the 
current vogue for Spanish zarzuelas. A 
current release on London International 
LPs contains four—Chueca’s Agua, Azucarillos 
y Aguardiente, Chapi’s La Revoltosa' and La 
Tempestad, and Usandizaga’s Las Golondrinas 
—all with Spanish singers and orchestras, 
and all quite attractive. Columbia’s opera 
is George Kleinsinger’s archy and mehitabel, 
subtitled “‘a back-alley opera ”’, narrated 
by David Wayne, sung (if that is the right 
word) by Eddie Bracken, Carol Channing 
and Percival Dove, with an orchestra con- 
ducted by the composer. The music, a jazzy 
evocation of the Twenties, is all pretty 
obvious and, after a while, tiresome. A 
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stubborn group of us insists that Don 
Marquis’s archy poems are great literature ; 
and this is no way to treat great literature. 

The most unusual of the operatic releases, 
from the Haydn Society, is a completeversion 
of Paisiello’s J1 Duello, presented by Italian 
singers and the chamber orchestra of the 
Instituto Fonografico under Ugo Rapalo. 
This music is a museum piece with chaste, 
classic contours, beautiful writing, and a 
minimum of personality. 

Epic Records, known as Philips in Europe, 
after going through a fairly quiescent period 
here, has come out with an enormous 
release that shows, in quality of recorded 
sound, a substantial improvement over what 
previously had been heard : from this 
company. For one thing, the basses no 
longer thud ; and the over-all texture is 
brighter. Among the new Epics are Saint- 
Saéns’s Third Symphony (van Otterloo and 
Hague Philharmonic) ; excellent readings 
of Beethoven’s First and Eighth Symphonies 
(Pritchard and Vienna Symphony; van 
Kempen and Berlin Philharmonic ; both 
on one disc) ; a characteristically mellow 
performance .of Brahms’s Second (van 
Beinum and Amsterdam Concertgebouw) ; 
a rather inhibited one of Schumann’s Third 
(Carlo Zecchi and same orchestra) ; musical, 
technically strong versions of Schumann’s 
Etudes Symphoniques and C major Fantasy, 
played by Yuri Boukoff; and a triple- 
header of Lalo’s Symphonie Espagnole, Ravel’s 
Tzigane and Chausson’s Poéme, with Arthur 
Grumiaux and the Lamoureux Orchestra 
under Fournet. Grumiaux, a violinist with 
a sweet tone and a singing musical line, 
does these works very well. 

Epic also has a pair of operas. Debussy’s 
Pelléas et Mélisande enjoys what I consider 
its best LP interpretation as sung by 
Maurane and Micheau (in the title roles), 
Roux, Depraz and Gorr. Jean Fournier 
directs the Lamoureux Orchestra in a 
sensitive performance that holds the mood ; 
and the singers have a secure knowledge of 
the musical tradition. Fournier and the 
Lamoureux also participate in Bizet’s Pearl 
Fishers, along with Alarie, Simoneau, Bianco, 
Depraz and others. Alarie does some 
charming things, and her colleagues evidently 
are experienced.  Bizet’s little charmer 
comes through very well: under their 
auspices. 

Ojiseau-Lyre also is represented by a 
sizable batch headed by a performance of 
Schiitz’s Christmas Story, done by a group of 
Frankfurt singers under Kurt Thomas, with 
sincerity and simplicity. The French 
Woodwind Quintet has a pair of ten-inch 
discs devoted to Danzi and Milhaud. The 
lean, graceful sound of French wind players 
is something that some listeners adore and 
others contrast unfavourably with German 
winds. I myself prefer the German school. 
Of considerable interest is a Purcell ode, 
Come Ye Sons of Art, sung by Ritchie, Deller, 
Whitworth, Boyce and the St. Anthony 
Singers under Anthony Lewis. A duet, in 
this work, for two counter tenors, is as 
appealing as it is unusual. There also is an 
Ojiseau-Lyre disc of harpsichord music by 
A. Scarlatti and a group of Portuguese 
composers. As far as I know, no other 
harpsichord music by the father of Domenico 
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is on records. Gerlin is the soloist ; he has 
chosen a long and interesting Toccata, 
Fugue and Partitas on La Folia. 

The list of orchestral music is remarkably 
full. Urania has issued a recording of 
Bruckner’s Fifth Symphony played by 
Gerhard Pflueger and the Leipzig Phil- 
harmonic (three sides; Weber’s incon- 
sequential Symphony in C fills out the set). 
This is well recorded and played with real 
understanding. From Victor comes Rolf 
Liebermann’s Concerto for Jazz Band and 
Symphony Orchestra (Reiner and Chicago 
Symphony in collaboration with the Sauter- 
Finegan Band), a twelve-tone (or “ note ”’, 
as the new Grove would have it) excursion 
into jazz that is noisy, energetic and a 
complete bore. Strauss’s Don Juan occupies 
the other side. Cantelli and the N.B.C 
Symphony present a virtuoso performance 
of the Franck Symphony ; and Stokowski, 
with members of the same orchestra, are 
heard in the Sibelius Second (both Victor). 
Decca has reissued Furtwangler’s perform- 
ance of Schubert’s C major (formerly three 
sides) on a twelve-inch disc, and has coupled 
Haydn’s No. 88 (the former fourth side) 
with a never-before-released—in America, 
anyway—performance of Schumann’s Fourth 
The latter is mannered but very moving, 
and I prefer it, slow tempos and _ all, 
to any other version. Decca also has 
Karl Haas and the London Baroque 
Ensemble in Strauss’s Symphony for Winds, 
a late work, relaxed, with sentimental 
evocations of the eighteenth century. 

More Strauss is present on a Vox disc 
that contains three of the most popular 
symphonic poems—Tod und Verklaérung, Till 
Eulenspiegel and Don Juan—in which Jascha 
Horenstein leads the Bamberg Symphony. 
These are good performances. Next thing 
you know, they’ll be able to get the entire 
Ring on a twelve-inch LP. Stravinsky him- 
self conducts his Histoire du Soldat, Octet 
and Symphonies for Wind Instruments on 
a Columbia disc: the first two works with 
American instrumentalists, the last with the 
North West German Radio Orchestra. And 
Benjamin Britten is another composer- 
conductor. On a London disc he leads the 
Danish State Radio Orchestra in his Sinfonia 
da Requiem and his Diversions for Piano and 
Orchestra (this work with Katchen and the 
London Symphony). Four modern com- 
posers share an M.G.M. disc, in which 
Izler Solomon leads a chamber orchestra 
through Chavez’s Toccata for Percussion, 
Revueltas ’ Ocho por Radio, Surinach’s Ritmo 
Jondo and Villa-Lobos ’ Chéros No. 7. 

M.G.M. appears interested in Villa- 
Lobos, for it has also released Lenore 
Engdahl in a group of his piano pieces. Also 
on this disc is Milhaud’s Saudades do Brasil. 
Even more unusual is an entire LP, played 
by William Masselos, devoted to piano 
music by Satie. This M.G.M. record gives 
a cross-section view of the composer ; and 
the performance, played by one of America’s 
ablest young pianists, is all that could be 
asked. 

These are not the only off-the-beaten- 
track piano discs. How many of you have 
ever heard Schumann’s Studies after the 
Paganini Caprices (Op 3) ? I haven’t, in over 
twenty years of concert-going. Friedrich 
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Wiihrer presents the music on a Vox disc, 
along with other works inspired by Paganini 
—the Brahms Paganini Variations and Liszt’s 
Paganini Etude, No. 6. ‘The performances 
are massive, thick, and extremely packed 
with authority. Or is it Poulenc’s Les Soirées 
de Nazelle in which you are interested ? 
John Ranck plays it on a Zodiac disc, plus 
pieces by Tcherepnine, Griffes and Werlé. 
Or La Valse by Ravel in the composer’s 
piano transcription ? Leonard Pennario 
takes it on (Capitol). Not well known, this 
is a glittering and effective transcription. 
Pennario, about whom I have had some 
hard words to say in the past, here plays 
like a transcendent virtuoso. Objective 
music like this suits him perfectly, and it 
would be hard to overpraise what he does 
on this disc, which also contains Ravel’s 
Valses nobles et sentimentales and a pair of 
Dohnanyi transcriptions. 

Still another example of supreme instru- 
mental virtuosity is presented by Nathan 
Milstein who, on a Capitol LP, plays Bach’s 
unaccompanied Partita in D minor and 
Sonata in G minor. I know of no com- 
parable effort—neither Heifetz, nor Frances- 
catti, nor Szigeti. Milstein avoids an excess 
vibrato, and he never pulls the line out of 
shape. And what security! His bow never 
falters, his intonation remains impeccable. 

To the Haydn Society we owe more Bach : 
four discs by three organists. The admirable 
Finn Videro is heard in the Preludes and 
Fugues in A and B minor, the Pastorale in F 
and the Fantasia in G. Pierre Cochereau, 
French organist, plays the Passacaglia, the 
St. Anne Prelude and Fugue, and the 
Fantasy and Fugue in G minor (the Great). 
Cochereau appears to be an organist with 
decided ideas and considerable musicianship. 
I do not like the sound of the St. Roch 
organ, which is too reedy and has a rough 
sound in the climaxes. Marie-Claire Alain, 
also from Paris, devotes two discs to the six 
Trio Sonatas and several shorter works. 
All are well done, though not in the class 
of the interpretations of the Trio Sonatas 
played by Walcha in a Decca set. Still 
more Bach: the ten Flute Sonatas played 
by Wummer, Valenti and Parisot (who 
takes the continuo on the ‘cello). Wummer 
is the most sensitive of flautists and the 
deftest of executants. But specialists in 
baroque ornamentation will wonder why 
Wummer didn’t attempt some kind of 
elaboration of the melodic line. 

Vox has an interesting list. Norman 
Foster is the unusually artistic baritone in 
Mahler’s Kindertotenlieder and Lieder eines 
Sahrenden Gesellen (Bamberg Symphony under 
Horenstein) ; and the noble De Profundis 
of Lalande is offered by soloists, a chorus 
and the Pro Musica Orchestra of Stuttgart 
under Marcel Couraud. Several of Chopin’s 
seldom-heard works for piano and orchestra 
are assembled on a single disc played by 
Orazio Frugoni and the Pro Musica 
Orchestra of Vienna under Hans Swarowsky. 
These are the Andante Spianato and 
Polonaise, the Krakowiak and the “ La ct 
darem”’ Variations. Liszt’s Totentanz also 
manages to snuggle into this assortment. 
The performances are good but not exactly 
notable for refinement or finish of style. 
Decca has several concerted works—Liszt’s 
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Hungarian Fantasia, with Julian van Karolyi 
and the Munich Philharmonic under 
Edmund Nick, and Mozart’s Violin Concerto 
in A (K.219), with Oistrakh and the Saxon 
State Orchestra under Konwitschny. 

Karolyi’s work is supple and technically 
well turned ; he sounds like a fine pianist, 
and the impression is confirmed with his 
performance of Liszt’s Second Rhapsody 
on the reverse of this disc. Oistrakh is his 
usual self—romantic, never eccentric, tonally 
sumptuous. Can he be as good in the flesh ? 

One or two vocal records: Berlioz’s 
cycle Nuits d’Eté, sung by Eleanor Steber 
the Columbia Symphony conducted by 
Mitropoulos. This is carefully and often 
beautifully sung, but I fail to see much 
temperament. Giulietta Simionato sings 
arias by Verdi, Bellini and Rossini most 
impressively on a ten-inch London disc, 
and Cesare Siepi also has a ten-inch London 
disc devoted to Verdi arias, resonantly sung. 
On a Westminster disc, Sena Jurinac is 
heard in two Schumann cycles—Liederkreis 
and Frauenliebe und Leben: clean, very 
accurate singing, buttressed by sturdy 
musicianship. If Simionato and Jurinac are 
nearly as good as their records suggest, the 
Metropolitan Opera is without the services 
of two extraordinary artists. 





THE HODDESDON CONFERENCE 


This year the National Federation of 
Gramophone Societies is staging the fourth 
in the series of National Gramophone 
Conferences. These are held every two 
years at “High Leigh,” a _ converted 
country house standing in extensive grounds 
at Hoddesdon, a delightfully rural area a 
few miles north of London. Although 
dignified with the resounding title of 
National Gramophone Conference, these 
week-ends are really designed purely for 
pleasure, and all who have attended them 
in the past can testify that the resulting fun 
and games are a “must” for all really 
keen gramophiles. Whatever aspect of the 
gramophone you are interested in, you will 
find something designed for your especial 
pleasure, technical or musical, society or 
non-society. There are demonstrations of 
the latest high-fidelity equipment, discus- 
sions on technical matters, recitals of all 
kinds of music, special recorded feature 
programmes, a musical quiz, comparisons 
of pre-recorded tapes and discs. Many 
well-known personalities from both gramo- 
phone and musical circles, and throughout 
the week-end there will be an exhibition of 
the latest reproducing equipment. 

A very flexible tariff is available, ranging 
from one day, with lunch, tea and dinner 
provided for 17s. 6d., to the full conference 
from dinner on the Friday evening to 
breakfast on the Monday morning, both 
inclusive, at £3 10s. od. The date is 
Friday, May 13th to Monday, May 15th. 
It is advisable to book as early as possible 
as accommodation is limited to 120 persons. 
The conference secretary is Mr. G. E. 
Palmer, the Vice-Chairman of the Federa- 
tion. His address is 106 Streatfield Road, 
Kenton, Middlesex, telephone number 
WORdsworth 4527. 
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GIUSEPPE VERDI 


MESSA DA REQUIEM 


Maria Stader - Marianna Radev - Helmut Krebs - Kim Borg 
RIAS Kammerchor - St. Hedwigs Cathedral Choir » RIAS Symphony Orchestra, Berlin 


Conductor: Ferenc Fricsay 
2—12" LP’s DGM 18155/6 


HECTOR BERLIOZ 
SYMPHONIE FANTASTIQUE 


Opus 14 
The Berlin Philharmonic Orchestra - Conductor: Igor Markevitch 
12" LP DGM 18167 


PETER TSCHAIKOVSKY 
PIANOFORTE-CONCERTO NO. 1 


Bb minor, Opus 23 
Shura Cherkassky, Pianoforte - The Berlin Philharmonic Orchestra - Conductor: Leopold Ludwig 
12“ LP DGM 18013 


MANUEL DE FALLA JOHANN STRAUSS 


EL AMOR BRUJO STRAUSS CONCERT 


(Love the Magician) Overture: Die Fledermaus 


EL SOMBRERO DE TRES Annenpolka - Voices of Spring 
PICOS Roses from the South 


(Dances from’The Three-Cornered Hat") Tritsch-Tratsch-Polka 
Diana Eustrati, Mezzo Morning Papers 
The Berlin Philharmonic Orchestra RIAS Symphony Orchestra, Berlin 
Conductor: Fritz Lehmann Conductor: Ferenc Fricsay 
12’ LP DGM 18177 12’ LP DGM 18050 
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Available ist April 


Retail Prices: 10’°’DG 27/35. (inc. P. T.) 12‘ DGM 36/5 id. (inc. P. T.) 
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MID-APRIL RELEASES 





—— RECORD OF THE MONTH—— 


PAUL CRESTON 
Symphony No. 2, Op. 35 
Symphony No. 3, Op. 48 
National Symphony Orchestra of Washington D.C. 
Conducted by Howard Mitchell 





WLP 5272 








BRAHMS 
Quartet in A Minor, Op. 51, No. 2 
Quartet in B Flat Major, Op. 67 


Curtis String Quartet | 
WLP 5152 


Piano Trio in A Major, Op. Posth. 
Wilhelm Hiibner, violin 
Richard Harand, ’cello 


Franz Holetschek, piano 
WLP 5058 





BARTOK 
(Already issued) 

Piano Concerto No. 2 

Piano Concerto No. 3 

Edith Farnadi, piano 

Vienna State Opera Orchestra 


Conductor : Hermann Scherchen 
WLP 5249 


FRANCK 
Quintet in F Minor for Piano 
and Strings 
Vladimir Sokoloff, piano 


Curtis String Quartet 
WLP 533! 





ay 


Edith Farnadi 

















CHOPIN piano Concerto No. 1 in E Minor, Op. 11 
Piano Concerto No. 2 in F Minor, Op. 21 
Badura-Skoda, piano 
Orchestra of the Vienna State Opera 


Conducted by Artur Rodzinski 
WLP 5308 


MOZART violin and Piano Sonatas 
Sonata in F Major, K.377 
Sonata in A Major, K.305 
Sonata in E Flat Major, K.58 
Walter Barylli, violin 


Badura-Skoda, piano 
WLP 5145 





Sonata in A Major, K.331 
Sonata in C Minor, K.457 
Fantasia in C Minor, K.475 


Badura-Skoda, piano 
WLP 5317 


LIGHT MUSIC 


Serenades of our Times 
Aloaha-Oe, Santa Lucia, La 














| - Paloma, Tristesse, Violetta, 
” B one vs Pagan Love Song, La Golondrina, 
O Sole Mio 
Gino Bordin and his Hawaiian Guitars 
LPY 16! 


In the Continental Manner, Vol. 2 

Viennettes, La Frasquita, La Petite Valse, Léhar Melody, Léhariana, 
La Ronde, Escapades, A Vienna Waltz 

Herbert Seiter, piano 


and Rhythm Group WLPY 6718 


Ballads for Sweethearts 

Stardust, That Old Black Magic, I’ve Got a Crush on You, Moon- 
light in Vermont, Little White Lies, It’s Easy to Remember, The 
Touch of Your Lips, The Way You Look Tonight 


Billy Butterfield and his Orchestra 
WLPY 6729 


(Westminster Recordings are indicated by the prefix WLP-12", WLPY-10") 


THE NIXA RECORD CO. LIMITED 


66 Haymarket, London, S.W.1. 


Tel.: TRAfalgar 2291 
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CONTEMPORARY MUSIC SERIES NO. 3 


MILHAUD 


Serenade for Orchestra (1921) ad 
Five Studies for Piano and Orchestra (1920) 
(with Badura-Skoda, piano) 
Suite from the opera ‘* Maximilian ” (1932) 
Three Rag Caprices (1927) 
Vienna Symphony Orchestra Conducted by Henry Swoboda 






































WLP 505! 
SCARLATTI SCHUTZ Four Small Sacred Concerti 
Sonatas for Harpsichord, Four Symphoniae Sacrae 
Vol. Til Hugues Cuenod, tenor 
Longo 25 in E Major Instrumental Ensemble of the Vienna Symphony Orchestra 
Longo 33 in D Minor Conducted by Daniel Pinkham 
Longo 419 in D Major WLP 5043 
Longo 165 in D Major 
Longo = in 2 Major 
Longo in D Minor 
Longo 241 in A Minor MOZART 
Longo 352 in C Minor Clarinet Concerto in A Major, 
Fernando Valents hone y in 4 pond K.622 
—_ - in °: a Leopold Wlach, clarinet 
0 in B , , 
Fernando Valenti, harpsichord n Concerto in B Flat Major, 
WLP 5139 K.191 
JOH ANN STR AUSS ‘‘ Wiener Blut **__Highlights Karol Oehlberger, nanan 
Irma Beilke, soprano, Traute Richter, soprano Orchestra of the Vienna State 
Rita Streich, soprano, Sebastian Hauser, tenor Opera 
Fritz Hoppe, bass, Klaus G. Neumann, tenor ! er 
Chorus and Orchestra of the Berlin Civic Opera — Conducted by Artur Rodzinski 
Conducted by Hans Lenzer ities a ni’ WLP 5307 














mxa 7" 45 rpm Extended Play 


Red Label Series 


FALLA Three Cornered Hat—Dances 
L’Orchestre de l’Opera Comique, Paris 
Conducted by Jean Martinon 





45 EP 711 
BERLIOZ pamanation of Faust, Op. 24 
March Dance of the Sylphs Minuet of the Will-’ o-the-Wisps 
ee de la Société des Concerts de Paris 
: J 

onducted by Georges Sebastian aw 
DONIZETTI Lucia di Lammermoor—Act 2. Chi Mi Frena (sextet) 
Wilson—Ticozzi—Poggi—Carlin—Colzani—Maionica 
Chorus and Orchestra of the Opera. di Milano sainiential by Franco Capuano 
SMETANA Bartered Bride—Act 3. Sextet 
Blatter—Richter—Hagemann—Koffmane—Béhme—Lang 
Orchestra of the Berlin Civic Opera conducted by Hans Leazer awn 


COC CCC COC OCC OHO SOOO OOOO OOO OEE EO SEES a z r 
7° 45 Extended Play Red Label Series cost 9/- plus 2/114 P.T. = 11/1144. 


THE NIXA RECORD CO. LIMITED 66 Haymarket, London, S.W.1. Tel.: TRAfalgar 2291 
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‘And what’s wrong 





wi brass bands?” 





“Oh aye, I likes t’classics, an’ all. But give me 
a stirring Souza march—by gum, it fair makes 
’blood tingle in me veins. And if tha thinks it’s 


all oompah, oompah—listen to a record on the 


Black, Box, it’ give thee the surprise of tha life. 


It’s Hi Fi lad, that’s what it is!” 


The Pye Black Box Record Player is the first instru- 
ment of its kind to be marketed in Great Britain. 
Never before has so compact a unit provided this 
high fidelity reproduction with such a room-filling 
quality of sound. It plays all speeds of records. 
Automatic changer or single player models are 
available. 








BLAGK BOX 


RECORD REPRODUCER 


AUTO CHANGERS 63 Gns. Luxury Model, and 39 Gns. 
SINGLE PLAYERS 61 Gns. Luxury Model, and 37 Gns. 
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LETTER FROM FRANCE 


By IGOR B. MASLOWSKI 


HERE has been some reduction in the 

number of records released in March, as 
compared to the previous months, at least 
in the 334 r.p.m. field, although as far as 
45 r.p.m. records are concerned, over 100 
were released by Pathé-Marconi alone. In 
the classical field, the companies of the 
Pathé-Marconi group have been releasing 
mainly foreign products, among them 
Beethoven’s Fifth by Furtwangler (Voix de 
son Maitre) and a number of Philharmonia 
Orchestra recordings under Kletzki and 
von Karajan (Columbia). However, at 
least one major album of French origin has 
been released by Columbia, Gounod’s 
complete Mireille, recorded during last 
year’s Aix Festival with Janette Vivalda, 
Nicolai Gedda, Michel Dens and Christiane 
Gayraud. Conducted by Cluytens, this is 
the first complete recording on LP, and 
definitely a good one. The Pathé-Marconi 
companies have also been releasing several 
“on the spot” recordings made at the 
Olympia Music Hall of Edith Piaf, Jacques 
Pills and Gilbert Bécaud. All these reached 
the retailers from three to five days after the 
actual recording, a feat indeed. 

From Ducretet-Thomson there is a two- 
disc album of Debussy’s Préludes by Albert 
Ferber, and quite a good one, unless one is 
nowadays used to the Gieseking way of 
playing Debussy and one is not prepared to 
listen to anything else. D.-T. have also a 
LP of National Anthems and Military 
Marches by the Toulon Base Navy Band. 
La Marseillaise and Belgium’s La Brabangonne 
are brilliant, as are the Tunisian and 
Moroccan Anthems. The British, American 
and Soviet ones, however, bear little 
resemblance to what they sound like in 
their respective countries. True, I have 
heard La Marseillaise played by foreign 
bands, and good ones at that, in a way that 
would horrify any of the forty million 
Frenchmen. From Ducretet comes also a 
fine record of Bach organ music by André 
Marchal, and a disc of Chopin piano pieces 
by Magda Tagliaferro (good) and Zygmunt 
Dygat (less good). D.-T. have also a bril- 
liantly recorded but somewhat thinly played 
version of Saint-Saéns’ Symphony No. 3, 
by the Théatre des Champs-Elysées Orchestra 
under Ernest Bour, and M. Duruflé (organ). 

Oddly enough, another superb version of 
this work has been released simultaneously 
by Philips, played by the Residence 
Orchestra under Willem van Otterloo and 
Feike Asma. Philips have also released a 
fine disc’ of French Opera Overtures 
(Carmen, Faust, Mignon, Phédre, etc.), by the 
Lamoureux Orchestra under Jean Fournier 
and Ravel’s Piano Music, complete on 
three discs, by Robert Casadesus, which 
outclasses Marcelle Meyer’s album under 
the Discophiles Frangais label. 

The latter company have been concen- 
trating on Medium Play discs, most of them 
by the Saar Chamber Orchestra under 
Karl Ristenpart, amongst them quite dis- 


tinguished versions of Mozart’s Symphonies 
No. 35 and 40, and a definitely less con- 
vincing one of Schubert’s No. 5. 


Collectors’ Series records were issued 
last month by two companies : Concerteum 
(songs by Chaliapine of the 1910-1920 
period) and Odéon, this release being the 
most significant, a recital by the French 
tenor Cesar Vezzani, a superb operatic 
recital by Pertile of the 1925 period, and 
on a 45 EP, Honegger’s Pacifig 231 and 
Rugby, under the composer. Odéon’s 
regular production includes a_ pleasant 
Liszt piano recital by Raymond Trouard, 
and a ’cello recital by André Navarra, 
excellent, although the pieces played seem 
more destined for a popular audience than 
for discriminating music lovers. 


Chant du Monde’s monthly release is 
topped by the first Soviet version of 
Prokofiev’s Classical Symphony, by the 
U.S.S.R. Radio Orchestra under Stassevich, 
so authentic, so truly Russian that, in my 
opinion at least, all other available versions 
now seem obsolete. C.d.M. have also a 
superb recital of popular Russian songs by 
three of Russia’s top basses, Reizen, Pirogov 
and Gmiria, and three LPs featuring David 
Oistrakh in Arno Babadjanian’s lovely 
lyrical Trio (with the composer and 
Knushevitsky, ’cello) and in two Sonatas in 
A, Schubert’s and Franck’s, both with 
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Lev Oborin, piano ; a real treat for violin 
lovers. 


Le Petit Ménestrel, a company hitherto 
specialising in children’s records, have 
released a curious disc of stage music by 
Maurice Jarre who writes most of the scores 
for the Théatre National Populaire pro- 
ductions: Macbeth, Don Juan, Lorenzaccio, 
Richard II, Murder in the Cathedral, etc., 
while in their series for children I would 
like to mention, also with music by Jarre, 
Fanfan la Tulipe, a digest of the film, with 
Gérard Philippe, its star, acting as narrator. 


Contrepoint have released ten Folk- 
lore discs from Rumania, Greece, Dahomey 
and Amazonia, while Chant du Monde 
have issued some beautiful Bulgarian folk- 
songs. Guitarists Ramon el Franaino 
(C.d.M.) and Carlos Santias (Festival) have 
recorded some fine Flamenco themes. Pathé 
have a recital of “ international ”’ songs 
(including Annie Laurie in English) by Pierre 
Fleta, tenor, while Capitol embarked on a 
daring experiment, releasing Cole-Porter’s 
Can-Can (original cast production), never 
produced here. This proved, however, a 
rewarding commercial enterprise, at least 
in the Champs-Elysées district. 


The Spanish maestro Rafael Ferrer, on 
a visit here to record with the Conservatoire 
Orchestra, Turina’s Sinfonia Sevillana for 
Columbia, revealed that before leaving 
Barcelona he had found an _ unfinished 
Symphony by Granados which he is to 
orchestrate, and many more scores by the 
great Spanish composer, some of which may ~ 
cast a new light on Granados’s musical ideas 
during the period immediately preceding 
his tragic death in 1916. 





ANALYTICAL NOTES 
AND FIRST REVIEWS 





ORCHESTRAL 


AUBER. Overtures : La Muette de 
Portici; The Bronze Horse; Fra 
Diavolo; The Crown Diamonds. 
Orchestre de la Société des Con- 
certs du Conservatoire de Paris 
conducted by Albert Wolff. Decca 
LXT5005 (12 in., 36s. 54d.). 

This, with the DGG Falla_ record 
reviewed later, is my pick of all the records 
I have heard this month. And I put it on 
the turntable without much enthusiasm. 
Four overtures by Auber, I thought: one 


after the other: Fra Diavolo: the old 
Bronze Horse: Oh dear! But I was soon 
listening with delight, and when I had 
finished I straightway played all four 
through again. 

I cannot ever remember hearing such 
unfailingly neat playing from this orchestra 
and Albert Wolff conducts each overture 
with enormous style. Add to all this one of 
Decca’s very best recordings and you will 
see why I enjoyed it so much. The acoustic 
is specially good, for there is enough 
resonance, yet none of that empty hall sound 
that is so unattractive to hear in a cosy 
drawing room. 

Auber is not accepted in symphony 
concert programmes as Rossini is: nor, 
of course, is he that master’s match—but 
these performances almost persuade one 
that he is. Try the opening of Fra Diavolo 
and you will probably fall for this record. 
The same performances of The Bronze Horse 
and The Crown Diamonds are also available 
on LW5167. T.H. 
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BACH. The Wise Virgins—Ballet Suite 
(arr. Walton). London Philharmonic 
Orchestra conducted by Sir Adrian 
Boult. Decca LW5157 (10 in., 
18s. o4d.). 


The sheep have already grazed safely on 
two EPs, but this is the first time that we 
have had the Wise Virgins mustered in full 
array for a microgroove turn-out. Sir 
Adrian Boult’s performance is _ ideal: 
spirited, confident, alert and joyous. But 
alas, the recording is one of Decca’s rare 
failures. A.P. 


BARTOK. Piano Concerto No. 2. 
Piano Concerto No. 3. Edith 
Farnadi (piano), Vienna State 
Opera Orchestra conducted by 
Hermann Scherchen. Nixa WLP 
5249 (12 in., 36s. 54d.). 


Concerto No. 2: 


oldes, Lamoureux, Bigot (7/53) PL6620 
Concerto No. 3: 


Katchen, Suisse, Ansermet (3/54) LX T2894 
Pennario, St. Louis S.O., Golschmann 
(11/54) CTL7060 


Bartok’s Second Concerto has the repu- 
tation of being interesting but grim, and 
concert promoters in this country seem to 
fight shy of it. The Third, on the other 
hand, is often played despite the fact that 
it always seems to get a bad press. Bartok 
made the great mistake of saying he thought 
his music was not reaching the common 
man (he was about right there) and that he 
proposed to do something about it; this 
Third Concerto was one of the “ things ”’. 
The result is that people will keep saying 
that this is not the real Barték, and what a 
pity he prostituted his art at the end of his 
life. They might just as well say that 
Beethoven should not have written the 
Eighth Symphony (his “ little one ”’, as he 
called it) or the last String Quartet. 
Believing that all composers have a right to 
relax and that it is usually very nice when 
they do, I would like to go on record as 
saying that this is a very enjoyable concerto 
and that I am very glad Bartdk wrote it. 
As for the other, it turns out not to be nearly 
so grim as I had remembered it. There are 
some rather bleak moments in the slow 
movement, but the first is positively light- 
hearted. 

This new recording gets all the Second 
Concerto on to one side, whereas the Andor 
Foldes performance takes one and a half. 
This is by no means an advantage, for the 
last movement in the Fernadi_ version 
declines steadily in quality and is really 
rather bad by the end. This is a pity, as 
otherwise this is an excellent piece of playing, 
admirably captured by the _ engineers. 
Foldes’ tone by comparison sounds tubby ; 
he was clearly being recorded in a hall with 
rather poor acoustics. Incidentally his 
performance comes out nearly a semitone 
sharp, which means that his remarkable 
technical displays are not quite so remark- 
able as all that. 

The Farnadi also seems to me the best 
of the No. 3s. She exactly captures the 
simplicity and charm of the opening, where- 
as Pennario plays it with misplaced venom. 
Katchen at this point is not well served by 
the recording engineers. Farnadi plays the 
chorale tune in the slow movement beauti- 
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fully, and in none of the movements does 
she attempt the sort of cheap virtuoso dis- 
plays that are out of place in this work. 
I should think that it must be a very much 
easier concerto to play than the second. 
Incidentally I was struck, as I listened, by 
the remarkable number of bars in which 
the two hands play exactly the same notes 
an octave (or sometimes two octaves) 
apart ; such bars must amount to 50 per 
cent of the total number. This could be a 
sign of “‘ under-composition ”’, and I would 
admit, too, that in the Finale Barték might 
have thought a little more about the con- 
struction of his music. Nevertheless this 
Concerto is well worth having, and the 
Farnadi is the version to have—nicely 
played, well balanced, and no surface noise 
to speak of. 
R.F. 


BARTOK. Suite No. 1 for Orchestra, 
Op. 3. Salzburg Mozarteum 
Orchestra conducted by Zoltan 
Fekete. Concert Artist LPAro1g 
(12 in., 36s. 54d.). 


This is a very long work for very large 
orchestra and much of it is very dull. It 
sounds worse than it really is because the 
conductor consistently chooses tempi much 
slower than those Barték indicates, and he 
actually contrives to take ten minutes 
longer than Bartok’s timing for the whole 
work. He fumbles nearly all the changes 
of speed, and the whole thing sounds 
under-rehearsed. The recording is rough, 
the pitch keeps wavering, and they haven’t 
even managed to get the labels on to the 
correct sides of the disc—not on my copy, 
at any rate. It was no service to Bartok to 
resurrect this very early and quite un- 
characteristic work in this way. 


R.F. 


BAX. Tintagel—Symphonic Poem. 
BUTTERWORTH. A Shropshire Lad ; 
The Banks of Green Willow. 
HOLST. The Perfect Fool—Ballet 
Suite, Op. 39. London Philhar- 
monic Orchestra conducted by Sir 
Adrian Boult. Decca LXT5015 
(12 in., 36s. 54d.). 
Tintagel and Perfect Fool: 
LSO, Weldon | (4/55) 33SX1019 

Here is a very good performance of 
Tintagel, especially in its brass playing: The 
Butterworth pieces, never forgotten by 
Boult, are most welcome on their first LP 
appearance, especially A Shropshire Lad, 
with its haunting phrases. A crisp and 
sparkling performance of the Perfect Fool 
dances completes a very attractive record of 
very English music. (The label calls it 
““A Concert. of English Music”, which 
gives me a chance to second M.M.’s 
suggestion last month that the record 
companies ‘should not use this word 
** Concert ”’ so inappropriately.) 

Weldon has also given us a good perform- 
ance of Tintagel and really there is not much 
to choose between them: nor between the 
recordings, though perhaps the new one is 
just slightly the better. But I suspect that 
this is the sort of scoring that does not 
record really well: certainly the Holst 
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ballet sounds incomparably better on both 
discs. Here I definitely prefer the Decca, 
if only because the opening brass is not 
right on top of you, as it is on the Columbia 
disc, but is sitting in its right place, at the 
back of the orchestra—yet is no less brilliant. 


The scintillating performance and the 
welcome Butterworth pieces give this 
record a special value. 

T.H. 


BEETHOVEN. Leonora Overture No. 1, 
Op. 138; Leonora Overture No. 2, 
Op. 72a. Vienna Philharmonic 
Orchestra conducted by Clemens 
Krauss. Decca LW5164 (10 in., 
18s. o4d.). 

BEETHOVEN. Leonora Overture No. 3, 
Op. 72a. Fidelio Overture, Op. 72b. 
Vienna Philharmonic Orchestra 
conducted by Clemens Krauss. 
Decca LW5165 (10 in., 18s. o4d.). 


Between them, these two MPs cover the 
same ground as the Nixa LP (WLP5177) 
made by Scherchen with the Vienna State 
Opera Orchestra (i.e. much the same 
players under another name). I agree 
with T.H.’s unenthusiastic account of 
that disc (August, 1954) ; and heartily I 
welcome these new performances. MP is 
the ideal format for these overtures ; those 
of us who own treasured old Toscaninis or 
Weingartners of some of the series can fill 
the gaps without too much overlapping. 

There is a quality in Clemens Krauss’s 
performances which in Leonore No. 3 some 
people may consider a fault, and others a 
virtue. He keeps the music on the opera- 
house level... relates it, so to speak, to 
the particular drama of Leonore and 
Florestan, rather than to all oppressed 
humanity. This is difficult to express in 
words, but perhaps one can describe it by 
suggesting that the trumpet-call, in Krauss’s 
performance, sounds like the signal from 
the tower which announces that Don 
Fernando’s carriage has come into sight; 
while in Toscanini’s or Furtwangler’s 
performances it is, though distant, mirum 
spargens sonum, announcing to all mankind 
the victory of love and fortitude. 

So, on LW5165, you will listen in vain for 
an overwhelming, soul-shattering perform- 
ance of Leonore No. 3; but then such a 
thing is not to be had, at the moment, on 
discs, unless perhaps we go to the complete 
H.M.V. Fidelio, where Furtwangler’s 
performance divides the two scenes of the 
last act. Krauss’s admirably just, controlled 
account is at least as recommendable as, 
and probably more so than, that of Van 
Beinum and the Concertgebouw Orchestra 
(on LW5016, backed by the Wethe des 
Hauses Overture). 

His Weingartnerish steadiness and apt- 
ness of tempo, his well judged sense of 
balance and proportion, and his care 
always to keep something in hand for the 
final climax—these make for ideal perform- 
ances of the Leonore No. 1 and No. 2, and 
the Fidelio Overture. There is a noble 
integrity about this music-making. The 
Vienna Philharmonic Orchestra plays 
magnificently, and the recording, through- 
out, is first-rate. A.P. 
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OPERA ON LP. FROM 
COLLECTORS’ CORNER 

7 ~ & 
The following is a selection from our Stock 
on ee ee se 
AIDA : Tebaldi, Stignani, del Monaco, etc. ... ss LXT2735/7(3) 109/44 MADAMA BUTTERFLY. Tebaldi, Campora, Rome ens. LXT2638/40 109/43 
AIDA: Nile scene. Tebaldi, del Monaco, Protti ... ... LW5045 18/03 MADAMA BUTTERFLY. Angeles, di Stefano, Gobbi... ALP1I215/7 109/43 * 
AMAHL & THE NIGHT VISITORS (Menotti). Orig. MAGIC FLUTE. Lipp, Dermota, Seefried, Kunz .. CX1013/5 109/43 
TV cast eee --- ALPII96 36/53 MANON LESCAUT. Tebaldi, del Monaco, Rome ens. LXT2995/7 109/44 
AMELIA AL BALLO (Menotti). Carosio & La Scala CX1 166 36/53 MEISTERSINGER : Sachs’ monologues. Schoeffler . LWws5082 18/03 
ANDREA CHENIER. Sarri, Manca-Serra, Sacchi, etc. ULP9223-3 109/43 MERRY WIDOW. Schwarzkopf, Gedda, Kunz, etc. CX1051/2 72/11 
ARABELLA (R. Strauss). Duets : Della Casa, etc. LW5029 18/03 MIKADO. d’Oyly Carte Opera Company .. ’ ... LK4010/1 64/9 
BARBER OF SEVILLE. Angeles, Bechi, Monti, etc. ALP1022/4 109/43 MIKADO & PATIENCE: scenes. d’Oyly — Co. LK 4068 32/43 
BARTERED BRIDE. Czech National Opera Co. ... SLPV91I/3 109/44 MAMELLES DE TIRESIAS (Poulenc). Paris | Opera- 
BASTIEN & MASTIENNE (Mozart). Hollweg, Kmentt ABL3010 36/5} Comique__... CX1218 36/53 
BETLY (Donizetti). Tuccari & Rome Opera-Comica PLP585 36/54 MIREILLE & LUCIA: : scenes. Mado Robin, etc. LXT2898 36/54 
BOHEME. Tebaldi, Prandelli, Inghilleri, etc. LXT2622/3 72/11 NORMA, Callas, Stignani, Fillipeschi, Scala , CX1179/81 109/43* 
BOHEME. Albanese, Peerce, etc., c.—Toscanini ... ALP 1081/2 72/11 NOZZE DI FIGARO. Schwarzkopf, Kunz, Jurinach CX1007/9 109/43 
BORIS GODOUNOV. Christoff, Gedda, Zareska ALP1044/7 145/10* ORFEO (Gluck). Erna Berger, Klose, etc. ULP9223-3 109/43 
CAMBIALE DI MATRIMONIO (Rossini). Rome Op. Co. PLP583 36/53 ORFEO (Gluck). K. Ferrier & Glyndebourne (abr.) ... LXT2893 36/5} 
CANCION DEL OLVIDO (Serrano). Ausensi, Madrid TW91026 36/5} ORPHEUS IN THE UNDERWORLD a BELLE 
CAPRICCIO : Finale & Strauss—Last songs. Schwarzkopf CX1107 36/53 HELENE : scenes ... PLP25! 36/5} 
CAPRICCIO: ARABELLA & ARIADNE scenes. Della ommic. Vinay, Valdengo, Nelli—Toscanini ALP1090/2 109/43* 
asa... LXTSOI7 36/53 OTELLO. del Monaco, Tebaldi, & Protti ... LXT5009/1 1 109/44 
CARMEN JONES Steve enesias a Gevmand. Film cast CLPI034 32/44 OTELLO : scenes. Vinay, Steber, Guarrera nF ABL3005 36/54 
CAVALLERIA RUSTICANA. Callas, di Stefano, Scala .... CX1182/3 61/- PAGLIACCI & CAVALLERIA RUSTICANA. Biorling, 
CAVALLERIA RUSTICANA . del Monaco, Nicolai, etc. LXT2928/9 72/11 etc. ... ALP1126/8 109/4}* 
CENERENTOLA. Glyndebourne Festival Cast—Gui ALP1147/9 109/43* PATIENCE (Gilbert & Sullivan). d’Oyly Carte Co. LK 4047/8 72/11 
DIDO & AENEAS (Purcell). Flagstad, Mermaid Theatre ALP1026 36/5} PEARL FISHERS & MIREILLE : scenes. Micheau, etc. LXT2789 36/54 
DONA FRANCESQUITA (Vives). Iriarte, Madrid Ens. TW91005 36/54 PHILEMON ET BAUCIS (Haydn). Vienna Opera PL7660 36/54 
DON GIOVANNI. Glyndeoburne Festival—Busch ALP1199/201 109/43* PEPE (Christine). Genes, Richard, Hotine -- DTL93047 36/53 
DON GIOVANNI: Arias. Stabile, Konetzni, etc. HLP203! 36/5} PIRATES OF PENZANCE. d’Oyly Carte Opera Co. ... LK 4004/5 64/9 
DON PASQUALE. Luise, Oncina, Aimaro, etc. WLP6206-2 72 PUNAO DE ROSAS (Chapi). Iriarte, Ausensi, etc. TW91002 36/53 
DREIGROSCHENOPER : scenes. Orig. Berlin cast LGM65028 27/34 PURITANI. Callas, di Stefano, La Scala . CX1058/60 — 109/44* 
ELISIR D’AMORE. Gobbi, Carosio, Monti, etc. ALP 1067/8 72/11 REINA MORA (Serrano). Iriarte, Ausensi, etc. ... TW9 1001 36/53 
FALSTAFF (Verdi). Valdengo, Elmo, c.—Toscanini ALP1229/31 109/43* RIGOLETTO. Gueden, del Monaco, Protti, etc. LXT5006/8 109/44 
FAUST. Angeles, Gedda, Christoff, Paris Opera ALP1162/5 145/10° RIGOLETTO. Erna Berger, Peerce, Warren, etc. ALP1004/6 109/44 
FAVORITA & NORMA : scenes. Malagrida, etc. MW303 36/53 ROSENKAVALIER. Vienna State Opera, w. Junirac ... LXT2954/7 145/10 
FIDELIO. Modi & Vienna State—Furtwangler ALP1I130/2 —:109/43* ROSENKAVALIER. Lemnitz, Baumer, etc. ULP9201-4 = 145/10 
FINTA GIARDINERA (Mozart). Guillaume, etc. PLP531-3 109/43 RODELINDA (Handel). Sailer, Lipp, Titze, etc. PLPS89 36/5} 
FLEDERMAUS. Lipp, Patzac, Gueden, Dermota .. LXT2550/! 72/11 RUDDIGORE. d’Oyly Carte Opera Company LK 4027/8 64/9 
FLYING DUTCHMAN : scenes. S. Bjorling & Rysanek C1035 27/3} RUDDIGORE & YEOMAN : scenes. d’Oyly Carte Co. LK4069 32/43 
GIOCONDA. Corridori, Campora, Colzani, etc. ULP9229-4 145/10 SADKO (Rimsky-Korsakov). Bolshoi Nat. Theatre MWL313/6 = 145/10* 
GIULIO CESARE (Handel). Wiener, Curzon, etc. PL8012-2 72/11 SALOME (Strauss). Golz & Vienna State Opera LXT2863/4 72/11 
GOLONDRINAS (Usandizaga) : Iriarte, etc. TW91031/3 109/44 SCALA DI SETA (Rossini). Romeo Opera-Comica  ..._ PLP59I 36/53 
GONDOLIERS. d’Oyly Carte Opera Co. see wwe ~LK 4015/6 64/9 SIGNOR BRUSCHINO (Rossini). Milan Ens.—Gerelli PL8460 36/5} 
GONDOLIERS & IOLANTHE: scenes. d’Oyly Carte LK4073 32/44 TANCREDI E CLORINDA (Monteverdi). Tegani, etc. PL8560 36/54 
GOTTERDAMMERUNG : scenes. Flagstad & Furtwangler ALPIOI6 36/54 TEMPESTAD (Chapi). Ausensi, Rosado, Madrid ens. TW91029/30 72/18 
HAUSLICHE KRIEG (Schubert). Vienna ensemble PL8160 36/5} TOSCA. Callas, di Stefano, Gobbi—Sabata CX 1094/5 72/11 
HANSEL & GRETEL. Schwarzkopf, Grummer, etc. CX 1096/7 72/11 TOSCA. Tebaldi, Campora, Mascherini LXT2730/! 72/11 
HEURE ESPAGNOLE. Linda, Dran, Mollien, etc. PL7880 36/52 TOSCA : scenes. Malagrida, Franzini, etc. NBLS5OO! 32/43 
HEURE ESPAGNOLE. Danco, Derenne, Rehfuss LXT2828 36/5} TRAVIATA. Tebaldi, Poggi, Protti, etc. + LXT2992/4 109/43 
H.M.S. PINAFORE. d’Oyly Carte Opera Company LK 4002/3 64/9 TRAVIATA. C.—Toscanini, w. Albanese, Peerce . ALP1072/3 72/18 
HUNGARIAN WEDDING (Dostal) : scenes. Berlin Co. TM6802! 18/03 TRIAL BY JURY (Sullivan). d’Oyly Carte Opera Co. LK400I 32/43 
IDOMEMEO (Mozart). Grob-Prandl, Hopf, Vienna HLP2020-4 145/10 TRISTAN & ISOLDE. Flagstad, etc., ¢—Furtwangler... ALP1030 218/9 
IOLANTHE. d.Oyly Carte Opera Company LK 4044/5 64/9 TROVATORE. Biorling, Milanov, Barbieri, Warren ALPI112/3 72/11 
TROYENS A CARTHAGE (Berlioz). Mandikian, Paris DTL93001-3 109/42 
TORRENS 8 CAEN, Sateneee te Seah: -- SESS —_ VIDA BREVE (Falla). Victoria de los Angeles, etc. ... ALPI150/I 72/11 
a oe (Honnegger), a VIENNA BLOOD (J. Strauss). Schwarzkopf, Gedda ... CX1186/7 61/- 
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.. Sry in a bit late... 


.1 was carried away by this new recording of 

the Concerto No. 4 in D minor by Paganini...such 
richness, such a vivid recording and heard under perfect 
conditions in sumptuous surroundings. ‘“ 

.my dear, I simply lolled back and drifted out of this 
world for a blissful 40 minutes. ..Where did all this happen ? 


Why, KEITH PROWSE of course, in their new showrooms. 

you simply must meet me there on Friday and we'll 

have a musical orgy...don’t forget, 
o, New Bond Street, W.1. 


Their phone number is Hyde Park 6000 


Keith Prowse stock every size and make of record 


to suit every taste... in all speeds. 
PA 
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BEETHOVEN. Symphony No. 8 in F 
major, Op. 93. Berlin Philharmonic 
Orchestra conducted by Paul van 
Kempen. 

BEETHOVEN. Symphony No. 9 in D 
minor, Op. 125, * Choral”. Erna 
Spoorenberg (soprano), Maria von 
Ilosvay (contralto), Frans Kroons 
(tenor), Hermann Schey (bass). 
Amsterdam Toonkunst Choir, 
Hague Philharmonic Orchestra 
conducted by Willem van Otterloo. 
Chorus Master: Hans Cleaver. 
Philips ABLgogo-1 (two 12 in., 
72s. 11d.). 

Symphony No.8 : 


Conservatoire, Munch (11/51) LX3053 
R.P.O., Beecham 


V.P.O., Bohm ‘(10/ 
N.B.C., Toscanini (3/54) (H)ALP1108 
Los Angeles P.O., Wallenstein (1/55) AXTL1058 
Pittsburgh S.O., Steinberg CTL7083 
Symphony No.9 : 
Vienna P.O., Kleiber (10/52) LXT2725-6 
N.B.C., Toscanini (4/53) (H)ALP1039-40 
Vienna Op. Orch., Scherchen (10/53) WLP6208 
Leipzig Radio S.O., Abendroth (6/54) LPM48-50 


The first two movements of the oth 
Symphony are very well played and give 
this performance a start that, with fine 
recorded orchestral sound and, for once, 
plenty of bass, makes it right away a record 
to be seriously considered. The Scherzo, 
incidentally, is played without the repeat of 
its second half, first time through. After 
this, things go rather less to my own liking. 
But is any performance of this vast work 
likely to be exactly what any one listener 
wants from the first note to the last ? So if 
I found the opening of the Adagio molto 
just too slow for the melody to have move- 
ment and shape, that must be taken as my 
view: you may like it as slow as this. I 
think the speed of the great tune in the 
Finale, when it begins softly, too slow to 
convey happiness (as Toscanini’s does). 
But if you want to disagree with Toscanini 
(apart from me!), you will be in good 
company, for Kleiber is among the many 
great conductors who begin slowly and 
thoughtfully. 

More factual matters upon which to 
comment are that in the second tune of the 
slow movement, the slightly faster one in 
D major, the orchestra does not take enough 
care over the note values: that later on I 
suspect the technical people of letting us 
down, for there is a bad gap before the 
return to the tempo primo, a gap that is not 
judged as any .conductor would naturally 
feel it, and with the violins’ grace-note 
missing. 

As to the soloists, we have still to hear 
on a record a quartet of equally good voices, 
consistently well recorded. Hermann Schey 
starts off with an arresting sound, but his 
higher notes do not sound too happy and 
there is sometimes a slight sense of sharpness. 
The tenor, an adequate singer, detaches 
every note in the 6/8 march, regardless of 
its written length: the others cope reason- 
ably well with their difficulties. If this does 
not sound very enthusiastic, yet who can 
wholly approve the soloists in any of the 
current recordings ? Certainly not 
Toscanini’s quartet, for whatever their 
merits, he drives them mercilessly and they 
are for the most part so distantly recorded. 
The best quartet still seems to me to be 
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found in the Abendroth performance (and 
much else of it is very fine) but the discs 
have a very inferior surface, or had when 
they first appeared, and their 10-inch size 
makes this version expensive. 

This new Dutch set, well recorded, is 
certainly one to hear. Its fill-up, the 8th 
Symphony, under a different conductor, is 
very unsmiling—the 2nd tune of the st 
movement, the whole of the Allegretto 
(though it is beautifully played), and even 
the Finale does not fly. It is certainly a more 
serious view of this symphony than I care 
for. 


BERLIOZ. March; Dance of the 
Sylphs; Minuet of the Will-’o-the- 
Wisps from “‘ Damnation of Faust ”’, 
Op. 24. Orchestre de la Société des 
Concerts de Paris conducted by 
Georges Sebastien. Nixa 45EP750 
(7 in., 11s. 114d.). 

A good and faithful recording—and 
although Georges Sebastien takes a slightly 
heavy view of the pieces, the record makes a 
good buy at its low price. A slightly 
preferable alternative version of the suite, 
by Van Beinum and the Concertgebouw 
Orchestra, is on two 78s, Decca AK1648-9, 
which throw in the Trojan March from Les 
Troyens as good measure. A.P. 


BEETHOVEN. Concerto No. 5 in E flat 
major, Op. 73, “ Emperor”. Cor 
de Groot (piano). Hague Philhar- 
monic Orchestra conducted by 
Willem van Otterloo. Philips ABL 
3032 (12 in., 36s. 54d.). 
Curzon, L.P.O., Szell (9/50) LX T2506 
Gieseking, Philharmonia, Karajan 

(10/52) 33CX1010 
Fischer, Philharmonia, Karajan 
(6/53) (H)ALP1051 
-‘Serkin, Philadelphia, Ormandy (10/53) 33CX1070 
Backhaus, Vienna P.O., Krauss (1/54) LXT2839 
Badura-Skoda, Vienna Op., Scherchen 
(7/54) WLP5114 


The outstanding virtue of this new 
Philips Emperor is a wonderfully-shaped 
performance of the slow movement; de 
Groot and van Otterloo are in complete 
agreement both about a restrained and 
sensitive style, and about keeping the whole 
thing going. They keep it going, too, in the 
first movement, with a commanding style, 
and nearly so in the finale ; de Groot here, 
though, sometimes points the music rather 
less forcefully than can be. 

The quality of the recording is warm, the 
piano tone is extremely well reproduced. 
But the orchestral tone is not bright, or can 
be made so by controls only with difficulty 
and some attendant unpleasantness ; some 
part of the effect may be due to the internal 
balance, which tends to minimise trumpet 
tone—not an advantage in this imperious 
work—and bring into prominence the 
timpani. These latter, however, in their 
final solo—a testing-point for their record- 
ing if ever there was one—are clear, but 
somehow pitchless: Miracle in the Gorbals 
comes, quite unbidden, to the mind. 

Nevertheless the overall sound is clear 
and warm, and proceeds from a faultless 
surface; and the performance is certainly 
an excellent one. Improvement on this 
combination of virtues in every respect is 
difficult to find from the above list ; but I 
believe that the Backhaus version, Decca 
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LXT2839, would be my own choice. The 
performance is not wholly commanding ; 
but the recording certainly is, except for the 
surface. Commanding performance, in its 
turn, may be had from Badura-Skoda on 
Nixa WLP5114; but the brilliant record- 
ing lacks richness of tone, and on balance I 
prefer to this (if not perhaps to the Backhaus) 
the new Philips. M.M. 


BERLIOZ. Symphonie Fantastique, 
Op. 14. Berlin Philharmonic 


Orchestra conducted by Igor Marke- 
vitch. D.G.G. DGM18167 (12 in., 
36s. 54d.). 

BERLIOZ. Symphonie Fantastique, 
Op. 14. Philharmonia Orchestra 
conducted by Herbert von Karajan. 
Columbia 33CX1206 (12 in., 36s. 54d.). 


Concertgebouw, Beinum (3/52) LXT2642 
L.S.O., Scherchen (8/54) NLP908 
San Francisco S.O., Montevx (10/54) (H)ALP1137 
Berlin P.O., van Otterloo (1/55) ABL3019 


Although a brand-new pressing of the 
Van Beinum’s Symphonie Fantastique sounded 
much better than my old copy—tricher and 
fuller-blooded, though still not entirely free 
from surface crackle—and is possibly in 
the “ two-star ”” category, yet I think that 
perhaps the new D.G.G. is the version to 
have. Not quite throughout, but in many 
a passage, the magnificent Berlin orchestra 
is recorded with a thrilling realism which 
(as in the D.G.G. Tchaikovsky Pathétique) 
seems to represent something new in the 
field of orchestral recording. Markevitch’s 
reading is full of temperament and fancy ; 
and so this newcomer comes to the head of a 
field formerly led by the Decca and H.M.V. 
discs—the latter being a fiery performance 
in a Jess than spirited recording. 

There is, however, yet another newcomer 
up at the front: the Columbia disc listed 
above. The orchestral playing and the 
recording are alike superb; for sheer 
brilliance this E.M.I. disc, in the massive 
climaxes of the March to the Scaffold and 
the bell-strokes rolling through the finale, 
actually improves on the D.G.G. But— 
although I would make it clear that 
personal preference is a hazardous guide 
among so many evidently fine performances 
—I feel that Karajan’s reading is rather 
more solid than the poet’s fantastic dreams 
should be. I prefer something more 
volatile, something that flickers, and cannot 
escape an impression that the sumptuous 
edifice raised by the Philharmonia has its 
foundations in the ground. P 


BORODIN. Symphony No. 2 in B 
minor. Symphony No. 3 in A 
minor, ‘ Unfinished ”’. Prince 


Igor — Overture. Orchestre de 
la Suisse Romande conducted by 
Ernest Ansermet. Decca LX 15022 
(12 in., 36s. 54d.). 

Symphony No. 2: 


Philharmonia, Kletzki (10/54) 33CX1167 
Minneapolis S.O., Dorati (2/55) MG50004 


The first movement of the 2nd Symphony 
is distinguished in this performance by a 
breadth of treatment that is rare. For once 
it sounds like the first movement of a sym- 
phony and not like a would-be Polovstian 
Dance. I was surprised when I first began 
to listen and wondered if this would turn 
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out to be a dull performance, but I was 
soon completely with Ansermet and full of 
admiration for the orchestral playing as 
well as for the most successful interpretation. 
It was good to continue and find the Scherzo 
taken at a reasonable speed, one that is 
playable clearly and rhythmically. The 
rest of the symphony is equally well done 
and altogether this performance should 
revive the interest of anyone who feels he 
has heard enough of the work, especially 
as the recording is also exceptionally good. 


This high standard all round continues 
on to the other side for the two movements 
of the 3rd Symphony, not enormously 
exciting music but certainly of some 
attraction—and it is the only current 
recording. A good Jgor Overture completes 
this distinguished record. H 


BRITTEN. Soirées musicales, Op. 9. 


Matinées musicales, Op. 24. New 
Symphony Orchestra of London 
conducted by Edgar Cree. London 
International Wg91075 (10 in., 273s. 
33d.). 


BRITTEN. Soirées musicales, Op. 9. 
Matineés musicales, Op. 24. Royal 
Opera House Orchestra, Covent 
Garden conducted by Warwick 
Braithwaite. Parlophone PMD1020 
(10 in., 24s. 64d.). 


I am not in the faintest doubt which of 
these two is to be recommended, for the 
Parlophone disc shows laboured conducting, 
sometimes indifferent playing, and a far too 
resonant acoustic. In. the Soirées, for 
example, the March is heavy and without 
sparkle (and with a missing oboe note), 
the Canzonetta is heavy and sentimental 
rather than grazioso, the Tirolese painfully 
slow and without verve—and so on. 


The London disc is adequately recorded 
but it is the way it is played that scores. It 
is faithful, it has both life and imagination. 

T.H. 


CHOPIN. Concerto No. 1 in E minor, 
Op. 11. Concerto No. 2 in F minor, 
Op. 21. Badura-Skoda (piano), 
Orchestra of the Vienna State 
Opera conducted by Artur 
Rodzinski. Nixa WLP5308 (12 in., 
36s. 54d.). 


Concerto No.1: 
Brailowsky, R.C.A. S.O., Steinberg 
(1/53) (H)ALP1015 
Mewton-Wood, Netherlands P.O., Goehr 

(3/53) CLP1153 

Horszowski, Vienna Municipal, Swarowsky 
(8/53) PL7870 

Musulin, Stuttgart Radio S.O., Mullerkray 


(6/54) PLP574 
Gulda, L.P.O., Boult (7/54) LXT2925 
Francois, Conservatoire, Tzipine 
(4/55) 33CX1238 
Concerto No. 2: 


Ballon, L.S.O., Ansermet (3/51) LX3035 
Novaes, Vienna S.O., Klemperer (5/53) PL7100 
Malcuzynski, Philharmonia, Kletzki 

(9/53) 33CX 1066 

Musulin, Stuttgart Radjo S.O., Mullerkray 
(6/54) PLP574 
Slezaireva, Prague S.O., Smetacek LPV82 
Sometimes one wonders if by next year 
there will be any of the piano repertory left 
for Paul Badura-Skoda to get his strong 
young fingers into. This coupling of the two 
Chopin concertos cannot be considered very 
much of a success; and while, for all I 
know, Mr. Badura-Skoda may have lived 
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with and loved these works for years and 
years, yet on the evidence just of this record 
I cannot be persuaded that this is the case. 
And if you don’t play the Chopin concertos 
as if you were in love with the music, 
what is left ? 

The disc provides an answer. If you are 
a sensitive, responsive pianist (as Mr. 
Badura-Skoda assuredly is), then the 
Romance of the E minor Concerto will 
certainly draw from you delicate, dreamy 
playing, which is enjoyable to listen to. 
And if you can spin off decoration cleanly 
(as Mr. Badura-Skoda most certainly can), 
then most of the finale will be deft and 
pretty, if occasionally a shade affected or 
mincing. That is about all. 

Like T.H., I find Noel Mewton-Wood’s 
performance of the work the most enjoyable 
of the earlier versions ; and, like him again, 
think that Friedrich Gulda’s performance is 
by and large the most recommendable now 
—we seem to be in a minority in having to 
qualify our praise for it, though it is surely 
far from ideal. The new Nixa disc makes 
the customary, unjustifiable cut in the 
orchestral exposition. 

The F minor Concerto, again, is tidily 
played, with some pretty trills, but almost 
no magic. Here Mme Novaes’ version is my 
first choice, for all that it is decidedly 
unconventional, sometimes to the point of 
eccentricity. The Nixa piano tone is not 
very telling. A.P. 


CHOPIN. Concerto No. 1 in E minor, 
Op. 11. 

LISZT. Concerto No. 1 in E flat major. 
Samson Francois (piano), Orchestre 
de la Société des Concerts du 
Conservatoire conducted by Georges 
Tzipine. Columbia 33CX1238 (12 in., 


36s. 54d.). 
Chopin Concerto: see WLP5308 above 
Liszt Concerto : 
Cherkassky, Philharmonia, Fistoulari 
(4/53) (H)BLP1013 
Farnadi, Vienna Op., Scherchen 
| (10/53) WLP5168 


(10/54) LGX66022 
Frugoni, Vienna Pro Musica, Swarowsk 

(6/54) PL8390 

Gilels, All-Union Radio S.O., Kondrashin 
(3/55) MWL308 
Foldes, Berlin P.O., Ludwig (3/55) DGM18133 
de Groot, Netherlands Radio S.O., van Otterloo 
(3/55) ABL3026 
LXT5025 


Mildner, Rias S.O., Rother 


Kempff, L.S.O., Fistoulari 


Last June T.H. likened the hearing of 
Chopin piano concertos to a game of 
Murder, solitaire . . . you never know how 
many crimes there will be, or where they 
will take place, or how they will be executed. 
Crime No. 1 in the disc listed above is the 
strangling of the orchestral exposition. 
No. 2: the soloist’s entry in a different 
tempo. No. 3: a brutal manhandling of 
the lyrical continuation of the first subject. 
No. 4: a jerking out of shape of the second 
subject. And so on, a full list would prove 
tedious. The orchestra is muddy, and never 
seems to take any share in the musical 
argument. A single instance: bar 18 of 
the Romance, where the flutes should be 
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joining together two of the piano’s phrases. 
But they stay in the background, like two 
shy girls at a dance, and leave the left-hand 
figure in the piano, meaningless by itself, 
to sustain the interest as best it can. 

The Liszt performance is, in the literal 
sense of the word, incoherent, and so, 
although M. Francois’ fingers can evidently 
move nimbly over the keys, I can find very 
little else to say in favour of the record. 

A.P. 


CRESTON. Symphony No. 2, Op. 35. 
Symphony No. 3, Op. 48. National 
Symphony Orchestra of Washing- 
ton, D.C., conducted by Howard 
Mitchell. Nixa WLP5272 (12 in., 
36s. 54d.). 

It is very good indeed to have more major 
American works to hear, for how little we 
still know about them. Copland’s Third 
Symphony (Mercury MG50018) will have 
whetted the appetites of those who have 
tried it and now these two Creston sym- 
phonies come in a very fine recording 
indeed. The record arrived too late for me 
to get hold of a score, so I cannot say whether 
the oboe at letter E is too loud, and all the 
rest of it, but the quality of the sound is 
such that I am well prepared to take all 
that on trust. No reservations, then, about 
the recording, and the orchestral playing is 
first-class too. 


Of the music, the Second Symphony is 
the easier of approach—indeed, it presents 
no difficulties at all—but the Third seems 
to me to be far more significant. The 
Second consists of only two movements, the 
first of which does occasionally suggest 
romantic background music, though it ends 
firmly and powerfully and is followed by a 
movement that is exciting and full of real 
vitality. It is a most attractive dance that 
works up to a stunning end, which both 
playing and recording bring off superbly. 

The Third Symphony has its movements 
titled Nativity, Crucifixion and Resurrection 
which, of course, helps the listener a great 
deal. The first is largely a dance of joy ; 
then comes a moving and deeply felt middle 
movement before a very convincing Finale. 
This work clearly needs more than the 
couple of hearings I have been able to give 
it. The valuable thing is that we now have 
these two major American symphonies 
available for as many hearings as we want. 

T.H 


DEBUSSY. Fantaisie for Piano and 
Orchestra. 
POULENC. Aubade for Piano and 
'  Ejighteen Instruments. Fabienne 
Jacquinot (piano), Westminster 
Symphony Orchestra conducted by 
Anatole Fistoulari. Parlophone 
PMCroi!g (12 in., 32s. 44d.). 
Schultes, Frankenland S.O., Kloss LPA1025 
Two out-of-the-way French piano works. 
Early Debussy—the Fantaisie is a pos- 
thumous publication, but dates from 1889 
—has been getting an innings recently. 
Debussy himself withdrew his work after 
hearing a rehearsal, but the reason is not 
clear from the music—for if his style had 
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developed since writing it, it was a develop- 
ment and not a change—in places the 
Fontaiste may sound like a sketch for La 
Mer, or Fétes, or whatever it may be; but 
always it sounds like Debussy. The piano 
is perhaps the only interloper—it seems to 
say little that could not better be said 
purely orchestrally ; for Debussy’s nor- 
mally exquisite keyboard style is clearly 
too tenuous for orchestral usage. 

The Poulenc Aubade is, like the Debussy 
Fartaisie, a large-scale work in duration ; 
but it is formed of several short sections, 
not in effect entirely coherently— Toccata ; 
Récitatif ; Rondeau; Presto; Récitatif; An- 
dante ; Allegro feroce ; Conclusion. It comes 
to us in the shape of a chamber concerto 
for piano and small orchestra ; but prob- 
ably seems less incoherent altogether in its 
original form of a ballet about Diana the 
Huntress. I do, in fact, recollect seeing it 
somewhere as a ballet years ago; but 
cannot remember how effective it was, as 
my attention, fascinated as by a snake’s 
eyes, was riveted exclusively on a male 
pianist in evening dress, who played the 
solo part on a baby grand in the middle of 
the stage, surrounded by the action of the 
ballet. I also remember that he seized the 
opportunity of eight bars’ rest to shift 
himself and his piano to a new position 
with a better (or perhaps it was in des- 
peration a worse) view of the conductor. 
I would hate to think that this, in detail, 
was Poulenc’s intention ; but charming as 
some of the sections of the Aubade are, they 
don’t seem to me, in concert form, to add 
up to a convincing major piece. 

That is no fault, here of Fabienne 
who plays both pieces dex- 
terously and efficiently (though I cannot 
see why she changes the tune of the 
Poulenc just after number 53). Nor of the 
Westminster Symphony Orchestra; nor 
of the recording, which is good and full, 
without being the best and fullest, and 
offers a piano tone that might be called 
relatively thin in a much-recorded classic, 
but which is quite good enough to be 
acceptable, here, for the substantial interest 


of the music. M.M. 
DEBUSSY. Nocturnes. Prélude a 
Paprés-midi d’un faune. Marche 


Ecossaise. Chorale Marcel Briclot, 
Orchestre National de la Radio- 
diffusion: Frangaise conducted by 
D. E. Inghelbrecht. Columbia 
33CX1229 (12 in., 36s. 54d.). Re- 
corded in the Théatre des Champs- 
Elysées. 

This is a very moderate performance 
indeed of the Nocturnes and, indeed, not 
very distinguished Debussy playing any- 
where. The Marche Ecossaise is a rarity, of 
course, but all the other pieces are available 
in other and better versions, and this 
particular novelty is not good enough to 
commend the whole record. 

However, the musical merits of this disc 
are hardly worth discussing, for the main 
work on it, the Nocturnes, has a tape join so 
bad that I should think no-one would care 
to accept it. In Fétes the last oud chord 
before the drop down ready for the distant 
trumpets has its reverberations cut short 
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in the most drastic way: It is difficult to sit 
back to enjoy any recorded performance 
when you know that the run of the music 
is at one point going to be treated in this 
way. Perhaps I am more fussy than most. 
But I do often wonder if recording com- 
panies realise how one blemish of this sort 
offends, for one comes across it quite often. 
And I am plainly astonished that such an 
obvious disfigurement as this one is allowed 
to get by. All the same I am told that 
this disc won an award in the recent 
French Grand Prix du Disque. 


DEBUSSY. Nocturnes: Nuages; 
Fétes. Prélude a Paprés midi 


d’un faune. James Pappoutsakis 
(flute), New Orchestral Society of 
Boston conducted by Willis Page. 
Nixa SLPY803 (10 in., 24s. 64d.). 
This must be the fastest performance ever 
of Fétes—it may be animé but it is certainly 
not trés rythmé. Speed and would-be slick- 
ness such as this are entirely ruinous. 
Nuages, on the other hand, is very slow and 
gets an over-romantic treatment that is 
quite inappropriate. L’aprés-midi goes 
through well enough, though an oboe with 
a very cutting tone much spoils the atmos- 
phere every time it gets a chance. The 
recording is not always well balanced and, 
in Fétes, does not quite stand up to the 
loudest moments. T.H. 


ELGAR. Concerto in B minor for 
Violin and Orchestra, Op. 61. 
Alfredo Campoli (violin), London 
Philharmonic Orchestra conducted 
by Sir Adrian Boult. Decca LXT5014 
(12 in., 36s. 54d.). 

Heifetz, L.S.O., Sargent (12/52) (H)ALP1014 

Here is a new, thoughtful, original, and 
eminently valid interpretation of a well- 
tried classic, though it is only forty-five years 
old. Campoli has successfully renovated 
this imposing Edwardian piece without 
destroying its essential contours ; he brings 
new life to it without seeking to stamp out 
the old, as I fear Heifetz did in his stream- 
lined performance. The slow movement 
gives the game away when we time these 
two interpretations, and compare them with 
Menuhin’s recording on 78s, with the com- 
poser conducting. Elgar and Menuhin took 
over thirteen minutes ; Heifetz and Sargent 
just over nine. Campoli and Boult hit this 
squarely in the middle with a very fine 
performance lasting a little more than 
eleven minutes. Here, then, is the golden 
mean. 

I like Campoli’s insistence on the filigree 
beauty of the passage-work, rather than on 
its purely virtuoso features. Much of the 
violin part is, after all, essentially decorative, 
and it was written before the days when 
fingered octaves had snob value. Elgar 
writes odd passages with an octave alter- 
nating with a single note ; one can there- 
fore sense wistfulness, but not empty show, 
and Campoli brings out most beautifully 
the tranquil aspect of this work. Yet he has 
ample power for the noble phrases of the 
first movement, the declamatory passages of 
the Andante, and the sonorous chord- 
sequences of the Finale. 

He is well supported by the orchestra, 
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and safe in the hands of Boult, whose read- 
ings of Elgar still rank among the very 
finest. The recording is magnificent, giving 
ample prominence to the solo part without 
preventing it from blending, as it ought to, 
with the orchestral texture. D.S. 


ELGAR. Cockaigne—Overture, Op. 40. 
AN ELIZABETHAN SUITE, arr. Barbirolli. 
The Earl of Salisbury’s Pavane 
(Byrd); The Irishe Ho Hoane 
(anon.) ; A Toye; Giles Farnaby’s 
Dreame (Farnaby); The King’s 
Hunt (Bull). Hallé Orchestra 
conducted by Sir John Barbirolli. 
-H.M.V. BLP1065 (10 in., 27s. 34d.). 


Cockaigne Overture : 
, Beinum (12/50) LXT2525 
Philharmonia, Weldon (12/54) 33SX1024 


This is a very good performance of 
Cockaigne indeed, brisk and extremely vivid. 
Barbirolli keeps the movement pressing on 
and makes little of the many markings that 
tend to lure conductors into a great deal of 
over-done rubato. If you feel that he might 
have yielded just a little more here and 
there, then try Weldon’s version, a more 
spacious performance, rather less exciting 
but beautifully played and very well 
judged. But this new one is also beautifully, 
indeed brilliantly, played, and with some 
delightfully frisky trumpets. The van 
Beinum interpretation is good but I do 
not think it competes in the quality of the 
playing with these other two. 

A choice may depend very much on 
couplings, for you may already have the 
Enigma Variations and not be so keen about 
two Pomp and Circumstance Marches 
(Weldon). Barbirolli’s own orchestration 
of Elizabethan pieces makes an attractive 
contrast and you will find both sides very 
well recorded indeed. yi F 


FALLA. El Amor Brujo. Diana Eustrati 
(mezzo-soprano), Berlin Philhar- 
monic Orchestra conducted by 
Fritz Lehmann: The _ Three- 
Cornered Hat: Introduction and 
Dance of the Miller’s. Wife; The 
Mayor’s Dance; The Neighbours ; 
The Miller’s Dance; Final Dance. 
Berlin Philharmonic Orchestra 
conducted by Fritz Lehmann. 
D.G.G. DGM18177 (12 in., 36s. 54d.). 


El Amor Brujo : 
Iriarte, Conservatoire, Argenta (1/53) 33C1004 


This is the first DGG record I have heard 
and its sound fully supports the enthusiastic 
remarks everyone has been making about 
the quality of this company’s work. It is 
wonderful. I played the Argenta recording 
of El Amor Brujo first and it was good: but 
when I put on this new one it was like 
suddenly getting the focus with a pair of 
binoculars. Brilliance, clarity, depth and 
just the right amount of resonance—and 
they seem to be able to do it more consis- 
tently than just bringing off a winner now 
and then. On this disc all this technical 
achievement is at the service of really 
wonderful orchestral playing and puts it 
well ahead of the older version. 

Of course, there are the singers to consider 
(though for my part I wish there weren’t !) 
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Ana-Maria Iriarte, on the Columbia, does 
not always sing what is written and main- 
tains a tone that is consistently hard, even 
if it is characteristically Spanish. Diana 
Eustrati is sometimes beaten by the speed 
of her first number (and for that I cannot 
blame her) and makes nasty noises less 
consistently. Whether that makes her sound 
less genuine I do not know. 


In the Three-Cornered Hat we have no 
singer to disturb the orchestral sounds, the 
lovely string pp, the rhythm that is always 
a delight and the ravishing orchestral 
colour. It should be noted that we get 
more than the three dances so often played, 
and in performances such as these, the more 
the better. aia 


GRIEG. Peer Gynt Suite No. 1, Op. 46. 
Peer Gynt Suite, No. 2, Op. 55. 
Erna Spoorenberg (soprano). Hague 
Philharmonic Orchestra conducted 
by Willem von Otterloo. Philips 
ABR 4027 (10 in., 27s. 34d.). 

Suites 1 and 2: 


L.P.O, Cameron (7/50) LK4008 
Boston Prom. Orch., Fiedler (5/54) (H)DLP1033 


This is quite the best recording of the 
two Peer Gynt Suites that I know. The 
music is played with loving care as though 
conductor and players thought it worth 
every possible trouble—which could not be 
said of any performance I have heard in 
this country—and it is beautifully recorded. 
The percussion is particularly well managed. 
I have myself a strong preference for the less 
well-known Second Suite. ‘* Ingrid’s 
Lament ”’ is a beautiful piece, ravishingly 
played on this record, while “ Peer’s 
Homecoming” is a remarkably exciting 
and well-scored picture of a storm at sea— 
well-scored for Grieg, that is, for his talents 
did not usually lie in this direction. For the 
final movement of this Second Suite, 
** Solveig’s Song ”’, someone has had the 
good idea of having it sung, and very nicely 
Erna Spoorenberg sings it, with clear, clean 
tone. My only criticism of this disc is that 
there is some pre-echo at the very start of 
the second suite. Strongly recommended. 

R.F. 


MAHLER. Symphony No. 1: in D major. 
Israel Philharmonic Orchestra 
conducted by Paul Kletzki. Columbia 
33CX1207 (12 in., 36s. 54d.). 


Minneapolis S.O., eemaien end Yeantett 
Pittsburgh S.O., Steinberg vor CTL7042 


Vienna S.O., Horenstein ts) PL8050 


Vienna P.O., Kubelik (1/55) LX T2973 

The Israel Philharmonic is a_ very 
welcome newcomer to the record label. 
There can never be too many fine orchestras; 
and this is certainly one of them, with 
Strings brilliant and engaging by turns, 
sensitive woodwind, and formidable brass 
and percussion. 

It goes without saying, therefore, that 
this performance of the Mahler First is a 
very considerable one. Kletzki’s reading 
is, however, inclined to the exaggerated ; 
or so it would seem, except that on any 
individual occasion there are always Mah- 
ler’s direct instructions there to back 
Kletzki up. An impression that the music 
is coming to a halt is followed by con- 
sciousness of a legend in black-and-white 
reading Immer noch zuriickhaltend; or an 
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impression that things are getting out of 
control may be met by one of the small 
essays: Hier ist bereits ein ziemlich frisches 
Keitmass eingetreten, welches jedoch noch immer 
etwas zu steigern ist. So Kletzki may be 
right after all; and in any case an 
exaggerated reading—if this is one—is 
considerably better than a dull one. 

The recording varies, and at its best— 
which is usually when at its loudest— 
nearly competitive with the best of its 
rivals. But in the soft passages, which are 
many and long, it is backward as well as 
soft ; though in these passages the timpani 
are very well caught, coming through 
melodically, and recognisably so, when 
necessary. Balance, in fact, nearly every- 
where is good, in a work that record-wise 
by no means balances itself. 

But the general sound is not, I think, 
exciting enough for the new issue to displace 
Steinberg as the recommended version, 
even though it shares with that Capitol 
disc (CTL 7042) the virtue of having two 
movements complete on each side. Any- 
body not objecting to turning in the 
middle of a movement should certainly, 
however, investigate the smooth and very 
well-recorded Kubelik version on Decca 
LXT2975. M.M. 


MENDLESSOHN. Symphony No. 3 
in A minor, “Scotch”, Op. 56. 
Overture—Becalmed Sea and 
Prosperous Voyage, Op. 27. Israel 
Philharmonic Orchestra conducted 
by Paul Kletzki. Columbia 33CX1219 
(12 in., 36s. 54d.). 

L.S.O., Solti (3/53) LXT2768 
Vienna S.O., Klemperer (4/53) PL7080 
Pittsburgh S.O., Steinberg 


Dresden, Kempe - 
A.B.C. Sydney S.O., Goossens (7/54) (H)BLP1045 


From Vienna, Pittsburgh, Dresden, 
Sydney, and now Israel, the ‘* Scotch ” 
Symphonies come—surely it is time the 
Scottish National were given a chance! 
Although in the last resort I think Dr. 
Klemperer’s performance has more char- 
acter and individuality than this new one, 
the extra advantages of (i) a first-rate 
recording, and (ii) a fine performance of 
the Becalmed Sea and Prosperous Voyage thrown 
in for good measure, make the new disc a 
worth-while acquisition. 

Under Mr. Kletzki every note is in place, 
every phrase neat and well-shaped ; and 
although the virtues most immediately 
apparent are tidiness and freedom from 
eccentricity, by the time the symphony is 
moving into its last stretch something more 
positive has been built up. The Beethoven- 
derived last movement is particularly well 
managed, and the pompous ceremony of 
the closing pages sounds splendid—there 
can be no half-measures here, no squeamish- 
ness, for if there are the ending sounds 
horribly trite. 

In the Overture Mr. Kletzki’s evocation 
of the motionless sea is most graphic. So 
uproarious is the fanfaronade with which 
he greets the returning travellers, once the 
wind has sprung up and blown them home 
to port, that one suspects—almost—that the 
conductor’s tongue must be in his cheek. 
The Israeli drummer is_ tremendously 
exuberant—yet the engineers have not 
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been at all put out, but captured his noisy 
strokes with apparent ease. A.P. 


MOUSSORGSKY. Fantasia from “A 
Night on the Bare Mountain”’. Intro- 
duction, Act I; Gopak, Act [III from 
** Sorotchinski Fair.” Intermezzo in 
B minor. Introduction, Act I; Dance 
of the Persian Slaves, Act IV; 
Entr’acte, Act IV from “ Khovant- 
schina.”” Scherzo in B flat major. 
Turkish March from ‘“‘ The Capture 
of Kars.’’ Philharmonia Orchestra 
conducted by Walter Siisskind. 
Parlophone PMC101%8 (12 in., 32s. 44d.). 

A good bag of Moussorgsky pieces and 
specially valuable for those that are not to 
be heard in the concert hall. And they are 
the best played. The one popular favourite, 
the Night on the Bare Mountain, is surely not 
abandoned enough in this performance to 
convey all the excitement of a Witches’ 

Sabbath. The rest, however, are admirable 

and the recording of the whole disc is a 

success. The Sorotchinski Fair pieces, by the 


way, are orchestrated by Liadov, the rest by 
An agreeable record. 
T.H 


Rimsky-Korsakov. 


MOZART. Concerto No. 3 in G major, 
K.216. Concerto No. 4 in D major, 
K.218. Arthur Grumiaux (violin). 
Vienna Symphony Orchestra con- 
ducted by Rudolf Moralt. Philips 
ABL3040 (12 in., 36s. 54$d.). 

Concerto No. 3 : 
Goldberg, Philharmonia, Susskind 
(3/53) PMA1003 
Stern, Chamber Orch., Stern (11/53) 33CX1071 


Fournier, Vienna Opera Orch., Horvat 
(10/54) ‘WLP5187 
Schneider, S.O. 


(8/52) HLP1040 
Goldberg, Philharmonia, Susski 
(3/53) PMA1003 
Barchet, Stuttgart Pro Musica, Seegelken 
(7/53) PL7240 


I remember hearing M. Grumiaux play 
the G major Concerto at the Salzburg 
Festival of 1949, with the same bright, fresh 
approach as he brings to it on this new 
record. The comparison between his per- 
formances and Szymon Goldberg’s (similarly 
coupled) is interesting. Mr. Goldberg’s 
readings are more serene, more “classical”’, 
while M. Grumiaux’s are more alert, and 
more apt to change tempo in response to the 
phrases (not necessarily a bad thing). The 
Philips disc has the brighter recording: 
which you choose must depend on how you 
like your Mozart to sound. There is no 
doubt that the new version is outstandingly 
good ; the balance with orchestra is just, 
and the orchestral playing tidy. But the 
same things are true of the Parlophone disc. 

The reasons for passing over the Stern and 
Schneider performances are amply given in 
former reviews. M. Fournier’s account of 
the G major Concerto (coupled with the 
A major) is less shapely than either of the 
ones mentioned above; but Reinhold 
Barchet’s masterly reading of the D major 
Concerto (ccupled with the E major, which 
is deemed +o be only partly by Mozart) is 
the most direct and compelling of all the 
performances available, both on the part of 
the soloist and the orchestral players. The 
sound is a little keen, but this is only a slight 
deterrent. A.P. 


Concerto No.4: 








